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NOTES 


Tue Queen is to travel South from Balmoral on the 
25th inst., and will spend three weeks at Windsor before 
going to Osborne for August. The Emperor of Germany 
will stay ten days at Osborne, and it is now understood 
that the Empress will accompany him. During his resi- 
dence in England the Emperor, besides visiting London 
and Aldershot, will go to Chatham, where he will inspect 
Lord Charles Beresford’s reserve fleet. 


Tue Cesarewitch will arrive in the Thames in his Russian 
yacht Polar Star on Wednesday next, and will proceed at 
once to Balmoral, where he will be joined by the Princess 
Alix of Hesse. The Princess has been dividing her time 
of late between Harrogate and London. 





THE held the fifth Levée of the 
season at St. James's Palace on Monday. Among the in- 
troductions were to be noticed the officers of the United 
States cruiser Chicago, who bring their stay in the Thames 
to a close on Tuesday witha farewell ‘At Home’ on board 


their ship. 


Prince of Wales 


Tue Duke of Coburg has returned to Clarence House 
from Vienna. The Duke and Duchess are now entertain- 
ing a number of Royal guests, including Prince and 
Princess Ferdinand of Roumania and Prince and Princess 
Louis of Battenberg. The Princess Alix of Hesse is 
expected next week, that she may be in London on the 
arrival of the Cesarewitch, and the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Hesse may arrive possibly before the end of 
the month. Invitations have been issued for a series of 
entertainments during this and the following weeks at 
Clarence House. 





No arrangements have as yet been made for the recep- 
tion of the Khedive at any of the Royal palaces, and if he 
comes to this country it is probable that he will put up at 
one or other of the Hotels which are selected by the 
officers of the Queen’s household on such occasions. 





A vacancy has been created in the Queen’s household 
by the death of one of its oldest members in the person 
of Colonel Sir George Maude, Crown Equerry. The 
decision to break up the Royal stud at Bushey Park, of 
which he had had control for nearly thirty years, was 
matter of keen regret to him; but he did not live to 
witness its dispersal, as the sale is fixed for the 30th of 
this month. 


Tnere are many candidates for the vacant post of Con- 
troller of the Royal Mews and Paddocks. Among the 
names mentioned the three most eligible officers of the 
Queen’s Household are Colonel Gordon, A.D.C. to Prince 
Christian, Colonel Byng, Queen's Equerry, and Colonel 
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Egerton, A.D.C. to Princess Louise. But their claims 
may be overlooked in favour of Lord William Beresford, 
V.C., who has had a long experience of arranging State 
processions in India as military secretary to successive 
Viceroys for the last ten years. Moreover, under his 
management the Viceroy’s stud has cost almost nothing 
so judicious was he in the purchase of horses. 


Ovur French correspondent writes: ‘ Hitherto it has 
seemed safe to regard M. Carnot as a rather wooden, 
headed and very wooden-mannered automaton, whose 
prestige was /a parfaile correction of his attitude. He was 
credited with a soul above or below intrigue. For the 
delectation of the political dilettante symptoms have 
arisen latterly that the President may prove at a pinch to 
be a born mystifier of men. Certain recent events may 
be construed to mean that he is ambitious and a tactician. 
In the former connection there are the revelations anent 
his conduct in the matter of the Russian alliance to go 
upon. Evidence of his wiliness is sought in the narrow 
majority by which M. Casimir-Perier has just been elected 
to the Presidency of the Chamber. 





‘Ir is possible that M. Carnot is not entirely without 
guile, but we doubt for our part that he will ever be 
emulous of the glory of the Heathen Chinee. He finds 
his honours sit pleasantly enough upon him: he will 
continue, if he can, to wear them, but any striking manifes- 
tations of the wisdom of the serpent would come as a 
surprise from so colourless a personage. An obvious 
explanation of the diminution of M. Casimir-Perier’s 
majority has been generally overlooked, The feature of 
the division was the number of abstentions it provoked. 
The politicians who refused to vote may surely have 
argued that to present the retiring Premier with a mark 
of their confidence a few hours after showing him the 
door would have been too egregious a piece of self- 
stultification even for Opportunists to be guilty of. 





‘Or the Opportunists it must be said, that they are only 
less incorrigible than the Radicals. As if the Chamber 
were not group-ridden enough as it is, some hundred of 
them under the direction of M. Isambertand the ghostly zegis 
of feu Gambetta have started on the formation of yet another 
group to be known as the Union progressiste. The only 
avowed function to be filled by this party within a party is 
the protection of that hot-house plant, /a société laique. 
To any one but a professional French politician there is 
something exquisitely ludicrous in the notion that modern 
France is in danger from the dark designs of clericalism. 
The Opportunist is in a worse position than Mr. Dick. He 
has the Church on the brain as the latter had King 
Charles’s head, but he is alarmed instead of puzzled by his 
spook, 
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‘Tue party that has come off worst in the shutlling of 
the cards that has reinstated M. Dupuy is the Rallied 
Royalists who, if the expression will be passed, have cut 
off their nose to spite their face. Both the new and the 
old premier have been compelled to strengthen their 
majority by enticing votes from the Right or the Left. 
M. Casimir-Perier gave the Right the preference, and in a 
moment of pique it allowed him to rue his choice. M. 
Dupuy has oscillated in consequence towards the Left. 
The result is that the Reactionaries will be chastened 
with scorpions instead of being caressed with rods. 


‘An instructive object-lesson for politicians nearer home 
may be the outcome of M. Dupuy’s concession to the 
Government railway men of the right to—strike ; for the 
right to form a union means little else. An extended 
application of the principle is inevitable, and the incon- 
veniences of truckling to Socialism will be forcibly exem 
plified in due time. The entertaining aspect of the 
incident is the hard case of the five members of his 
Cabinet whom M. Dupuy took over from the late Ministry. 
These gentlemen fell a week ago for refusing to grant this 
particular concession. Ineffable Humpty Dumpties, they 
get up again by acquiescing in it. We understand that 
the Salvation Army effects conversions with commendable 
dispatch, and men have become Home Rulers in the 
twinkling of an eye, but this change of front involves a 
suppleness of conviction beyond the dream of the most 
acrobatic conscience. 





‘Tue bewildering odyssey of Eugene Turpin is in the 
minds and mouths of all men amongst us to the 
exclusion of all other topics. A more desperately 
difficult subject to attack in a few sentences was never 
propounded for the confusion of the casual scribbler. 
There is something of everything in this /urpinade—of 
aggrieved patriotism, of the shrieking brotherhood, of 
political cross-purposes, of the sweet uses of advertise- 
ment, of martyrdom, rascality, murder and mystery. The 
best of it all is that even now Turpin himself is alone 
aware whether the world has been witnessing a tragedy 
or a harlequinade. 


‘In judging the incident one is on firm ground, so far 
as I can see, in only two particulars. The committee for 
examining inventions bearing on problems of national 
defence will be radically reformed—is indeed cn voie de 
réorganisation. The cunning of the despised pékin will 
supplement for the future the famous flair d'artilleur, 
Then it must be admitted that from a journalistic point of 
view the whole affair has been superbly handled by the 
Figaro, Passing to the realm of the conjectural, it may 
be prophesied that General Mercier will not be alone in 
having a very bad time of it should the discoveries of 
Turpin prove to be but reasonably portentous, But there 
is the crux of the whole matter. After all, this prodigious 
pother is over a pig in a poke. Perhaps this is the reason 
why our friends across the Rhine do not appear as 
depressed as some of us would like to see them.’ 


One of the absurdest rumours of any which even the 
telegraphic agencies have set afloat for a long time is 
that the Sultan is in great distress at the Bulgarian 
Bismarck’s fall, and annoyed at receiving no thanks from 
Prince Ferdinand, as well as from the late Premier, for his 
recent Macedonian concessions. In the first place it is not 
customary to discriminate between the telegraphic mes- 
sages of a Sovereign and his Ministry, and, in the second 
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place, these selfsame concessions were extorted by M. 
Stambulov from the Porte by threats of insurrection, and 
as the Prince had no hand in these underhand proceed- 
ings, it is oyvious on whose side His Majesty’s sympathies 
must have lain in the matter. 


lr is favourite generalisation among the slack-baked 
that no Government, however determined, can crush a 
popular religion or the sentiments of a nationality by 
making martyrs of its prophets. Those who have not yet 
learned a lesson from the Albigenses may now do so from 
Elsass-Lothringen. After the war there was much heroic 
declamation about the allegiance of these 
French Republic, and 
interested persons have left no stone unturned ever since 


immortal 
German-speaking folk to the 
to fan the disaffection in the restored provinces. Mean- 
while, the quiet but relentless Government of Prussia has 
now at last obtained the reward of its persistency. This year, 
for the first time since the annexation, the delegations of 
Elsass-Lothringen have accepted, and that unavimously, 
a constitutional law presented to them by their task- 
masters. And the noteworthy fact is that this law imposes 
a purely German communal organisation and eflaces every 
trace of the old I'rench state of things. 


Tue prime characteristic of the Swiss, as indeed of all 
other mountainers, is their canniness, which has kept 
them independent and prosperous through centuries of 
turmoil on every hand. This canniness has now been 
happily displayed by the overwhelming rejection of that 
antique innovation, the ‘right to work,’ about which a 
handful of cracked-brained Socialists put the cantons to 
the trouble of a referendum. No executive, not eaten up 
with the canker of crude political theories, could face the 
responsibility of providing work for all applicants and the 
Swiss must be congratulated upon their practical wisdom 
in rejecting a scheme, which would have brought down 
upon them inevitably all the unemployed riffraf of every 
land, and would have turned the pleasure-ground of Europe 
into its workhouse. 


Lirr.é is heard of the progress of the Russian arms 
in the Pamirs, but every fresh intelligence gives evidence 
of the increased serenity of their establishment in those 
regions. Much of it is done unofficially no doubt, and the 
existence of a Russian money market in the Pamirs, with 
Kashgarian tengos quoted in terms of roubles is a little 
landmark in the process which should cause us to ponder, 
We may also be sure that Russian diplomacy is no more 
idle there than anywhere else, and, according to the latest 
accounts, the Afghans, as well as the Persians and Chinese, 
have been brought to view the encroachments of their 
great neighbour with complacency. Meanwhile, it is 
impossible altogether to stifle our feelings of regret that 
English influence upon ‘ the roof of the world’ should be 
reduced to inactivity, however masterly. 


Iv is suggested, in an extraordinary letter to the Ziuncs 
from the Speaker of the House of Assembly in Newfound- 
land, that Sir Terence O’Brien’s prorogation of the Legis- 
lature of that Colony has been inspired by the Imperial 
Government. High-handed as the proceeding seems, and 
although we have no desire to belaud the Opportunists 
who steer the vessel of our State, we do not hesitate to 
say that the step taken is as wise as itis strong. The 
plain fact of the matter is that Newfoundlanders, by 
their aptitude in devising and their readiness in accepting 
ingenious forms of bribery, have themselves 
incapable of self-government, and the right course to 
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take would be to deprive them of a constitution which 
has been abused with a shamelessness beyond all pre- 
cedent. 


Tuosr who desire to see marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister legalised in this country are very hopeful that the 
opposition of the House of Lords may, this Session, be 
overcome. Good auguries of success are drawn from the 
circumstance that Lord Dunraven has undertaken to move 
the second reading of the Bill to remove the present 
restriction upon that marriage. It is thought that Lord 
Dunraven will be able to present to the House the aspects 
of the question as it bears upon needs of the working 
classes with greater authority than any other peer, and 
will also be able to impress upon the House the lesson to be 
drawn from the fact that the Crown has already confirmed 
Acts in the self-governing colonies which have made this 
marriage legal, and that colonial opinion, based upon 
experience, warmly favours the removal of the present 
disability. 

Tue Bill of the present year has been carefully framed 
to prevent any possibility of offence to the Established 
Church and merely provides for the civil marriage of the 
parties. In 1883 a similar Bill was read a second time in 
the House of Lords by a majority of seven, but on a third 
reading in a much thinner House was rejected by a 
majority of five. Those who think that the removal of 
unnecessary restrictions upon marriage make for morality 
will welcome the passage of the measure which Lord 
Dunraven will ask the House to read a second time on 
Friday next. 


We were almost alone in refusing to join in the 
premature dirge which was sounded over the Children’s 
Bill a week ago: and we are justified by results, for the 
measure was read a third time on the Derby Day. 
Probably we shall be quite alone in repeating that the 
Bill stands in need of careful consideration and consider- 
able alteration in the Upper House. Legislators have let 
their humane feelings run away with them, and, in the 
pursuit of an admirable object, have threatened the 
liberty of the subject in a variety of unnecessary ways. 
It is to be hoped that the lawyers of experience in the 
Upper House will be able to bring the Bill into shape 
without emasculating it ; but the task is not easy. 


Wuen will Englishmen, holding responsible positions as 
members of Parliament, learn the first lesson of prudence, 
which is to mind their own business? No doubt the 
lynching of forty-eight negroes in a single year in five of 
the United States is not creditable to those States, and no 
doubt Miss Ida Wells tells a story of terrible truth ; but it 
is worth remembering that Englishmen, whe object 
strongly to American interference in Irish affairs, have 
really no right to meddle with the domestic concerns of 
the States. It is also to be noted that the class of offence 
which calls a lynching mob together is not deserving of 
any particular sympathy. 


Ir is positively delightful to find an innocent medical 
journal warning its readers, with all due solemnity, and 
apparently without a touch of conscious sarcasm, to be 
prepared for an access of insanity among politicians in 
these democratic times, Until recently, runs the minatory 
argument, politics have been largely the study of a single 
class, but nowadays, when everybody is a politician, and 
the crudest minds take the keenest interest in the subject, 
the spread of political mania has become inevitable. A 
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cordial vote of thanks is due to the Hospital for providing 
this conclusive explanation of much that has hitherto been 
incomprehensible in the course of modern politics, It is 
curious, however, that the journal speaks only of the 
future, and does not seem to perceive the active existence 
of the phenomenon it discusses so mournfully. As for its 
well-meant advice that ‘ insane politicians should be kindly 
but firmly placed under such restraint as the public safety 
demands,’ it is to be feared that so large a change in the 
complexion of the Legislature as its adoption would involve 
could not be effected without considerable difficulty. 


Tne advantage of combining recreation with instruction 
is evidently appreciated to the full in Manchester, where, 
during the last Bank Holiday, the local crematorium was 
thrown open, very considerately, for public inspection, 
So anxious, indeed, were the authorities for the edifica- 
tion of the holiday crowds, that they caused the ovens to 
be specially heated in order that their visitors might 
gather something like an adequate notion of the attractive 
prospect that would await them, if they should be induced 
to give their adhesion to the idea of the ‘ fire-funeral.’ It 
would seem, however, that the object-lesson was rendered 
incomplete by an unaccountable neglect to provide any 
bodies. 





Wuar is the ‘ Mabys?’ It is the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Befriending Young Servants. What is the 
‘Mabyl?’ It is the embryo association in the title of 
which the word ‘ lads’ takes the place of ‘servants.’ This 
body was christened, so to speak, in the drawing-room of 
Miss Mason, that indefatigable Inspectress of Boarded-out 
Children, at a recent meeting when Lord Meath took the 
chair. That there is good work to be done has been 
proved by the success of Mrs. Eaton Lascelles who for 
some years has given a friendly hand to the lads from 
Kensington and Chelsea who leave the Banstead schools 
and Cottage homes. Out of 203 lads who are on her list 
there are but ten who do not communicate with her more 
or less regularly, and it is to be hoped that the ‘ Mabyl’ 
will extend the operations which she has carried on almost 
unassisted with such excellent results. 





Tue appearance of Dr. Richter in England this season 
is of more than usual interest, as the only leader who can 
be considered his serious rival has been on the concert 
field before him. The Vorspiel to Die Meistersinger was 
played grandly on Monday, and the slow pace at which 
Dr. Richter takes it certainly gives the orchestra every 
chance. Brahms’s variations on a theme by Haydn are 
worthy of their ‘ground,’ which is one of the most 
exquisite bits of musical writing in the world. The 
intensely devotional character of the Parsifal Vorspiel 
demands a silent appreciation as much as an Incarnatus or 
a Sanctus, and admits of a better recognition than was 
accorded it by a noisy clapping of hands. 
ery from the solemn grandeur of this to the merry gambols 
of Der Bauer in the Pastoral Symphony, but the revolution 
of attitude once completed, there was no room for any- 
thing but delight in hearing again Richter’s charming 
reading of the Am Bach movement, as indeed of the 
whole symphony. June will not be barren in musical 
triumphs, as there are three more of these concerts to 
come. 


It was a far 
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THE LAST STRAW 


Messrs. Whitbr211 ani Hoare, the brewers, are the latest deserters 
from the Ministerial ranks. ] 
Wuen clause one was passed, ’twas wonderful to see us, 
Never could the joy of angel ours exceed, 
And they say that in his rapture our Alpheus 
Sounded something very like an ‘ H ’ indeed. 
But like Dillon after Balfour came depression 
On our rapture, as the direful ramour spread 
We must contemplate at once a fresh secession— 
‘Well, we're getting used to that,’ Sir William said. 
Now for Saunders’s return there’s been no craving, 
The aloofness of Keir-Hardie stirs no sigh, 
When against his party George is loudest raving, 
You can see the eldest Whip will wink his eye. 
Though we humbly wish the Redmondites were fewer, 
Yet we feel their loss is one we may outgrow, 
But to lose at once a really blameless brewer 
And another—highly moral—s a blow. 
Though we've little fear of all of these as fractions, 
Yet our ruin won't be very far to seek, 
When the Redmond-Saunders-George-Keir-Hardie factions 
Join their forces with the Hoare and Whitbread clique. 
Hence the beer and spirit duties seem no nearer 
Than the fate which Labby promises the Peers, 
While our other Bills, each day but makes the clearer, 
Are reserved to be discussed in after years. 
So we rouse the pious Fowler's consternation, 
As we speak about our falling fortunes now 
With such synonyms for awesome execration 
As the Nonconformist conscience will allow. M. S. 


CHAMBERLAIN V. ROSEBERY 


N the course of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Bradford 
the usual interrupter made himself heard with the 
common cry, which sums up all the rabid hatred felt 
by the motley Gladstonian following for the man 
who has done them irreparable mischief. Somebody, 
that is to say, yelled ‘ Judas, and was told with con- 
temptuous good-nature that this was not argument. 
This person was most typical of his party. It yells 
‘ Judas’ at Mr. Chamberlain, and can in fact do nothing 
else. Lord Rosebery’s speech at Birmingham was one 
long shout of ‘ Judas.” Mr. Chamberlain has had to 
point out once more that this is not argument. 
As a matter of course he did not confine 
himself to demonstrating this rather obvious fact. He 
went on to show that the term of abuse is the very 
worst chosen of all on which the Gladstonian could 
pitch. It comes with a peculiarly ill grace from his 
mouth. Mr. Chamberlain devoted a good portion of 
his speech to showing why, enforcing his point by the 
singularly effective example supplied by the public 
conduct of Lord Rosebery himself. ‘Those who ex- 
pected that the Prime Minister would smart for his 
Birmingham speech—that is to say, nine out of ten of 
those who take any interest in political conflict—have 
no occasion to be disappointed. 

It may be allowed that a little too much has been 
made of the Premier's misapplication of two passages 
of the ‘Radical Programme.’ If Lord Rosebery had 
only attributed those two passages of a book which 
undoubtedly had Mr. Chamberlain’s general approval, 
too directly to him, he would have done what was un- 
fair and risky too in dealing with such an opponent. 
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But this was after all but a subordinate part of his 
offence, a mere detail. ‘Tne gross fault, and we may 
add the glaring folly of his attack, lay in the promin- 
ence he gave Mr. Chamberlain’s inconsistency. It is 
such a peculiarly imbecile charge coming from him of 
all men. ‘The accusation rests on the absurd assump- 
tion that a politician who was in agreement with the 
Gladstonians before they took up with Home Rule is 
inconsistent becauses he opposes them now that they 
have taken it up. This absurd accusation more or 
less wrapped up in masses of verbiage is the whole 
gravamen of the charge against Mr. Chamberlain. It 
would be sufficiently answered by the reply that Mr. 
Chamberlain has given up no principles which he ever 
supported, though he may be prepared to suspend the 
application of them while the Gladstonian-Nationalist 
alliance is formidable as he would no doubt have been 
prepared to do if the country had been threatened 
with foreign invasion. But though that answer 
would be satisfactory to every reasoning creature it 
is not the only one which can be given. There is at 
least an overpowering temptation to ruin the credit 
of those who bring the accusation-—to show with what 
crushing effect it can be retorted on themselves. If 
Lord Rosebery is not sickened of the game of quoting 
from old speeches by Mr. Chamberlain’s quotation of 
his own words in 1885, he must be singularly tough. 
At that time he, being, it is to be presumed, as ignorant 
of his leader’s intentions as most of the party, denounced 
all and every alliance with the Irish members. To-day 
he is in office by grace of their support. ‘That of itself 
must be sufficiently disagreeable to Lord Rosebery. 
But, reinforced as it was by Mr. Chamberlain’s killing 
application of Mr. Gladstone’s definition of a dis- 
honest inconsistency, it amounted to a fully suffi- 
cient castigation of the Premier for his ill-timed 
and ill-tempered personalities. If ever there was a 
change which was ‘ sudden and precipitate, which was 
‘alight repudiation of former self, which was ‘ timed 
and tuned to personal advancement, it was the conver- 
sion of the politician who delivered that speech in 
October 1885 to Home Rule. If Lord Rosebery had 
remained consistent then he must infallibly have found 
himself consigned to long exclusion from office with 
the Liberal Unionist leaders. He went in violent con- 
trast to all his public declarations on the side on 
which office seemed likely to be found. Nor was 
this a solitary act in Lord Rosebery’s life. It 
has become a habit. The first few weeks of his 
Premiership showed him again at the old work of 
light repudiation of former self and of inconsistencies 
timed and tuned to personal advancement. He is in 
office to-day simply because he was not too incon- 
veniently honest to eat his own voluntary and 
deliberate assurance that the predominant partner is to 
have the last word on Home Rule. Mr. Healy’s advice 
to run his politics as he does his horses, straight, is 
really not superfluous in Lord Rosebery’s case. 'The 
wonder is that having provoked this rebuke from Mr. 
Healy—is it possible to go lower than to deserve a 
wigging for shifty conduct from that quarter ?—Lord 
Rosebery should have gone out of his way to incur such 
another lesson to the same purpose as he has received 
from Mr. Chamberlain. The action leaves us puzzling, 
or else merely noting that it is one of many which have 
followed fast upon one another within the last few 
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months—all of them tending to provoke inquiry how 
Lord Rosebery ever came to get a reputation for being 
clever. 


THE UGANDA DEBATE 


HE Government has only itself to thank for the 
motion relating to Uganda of which Mr. Balfour 
gave notice on Monday. ‘ Halting, inconsistent, un- 
satisfactory, and undignified, were the adjectives applied 
by Mr. Chamberlain to the Ministerial policy; he 
might have added that on several points no policy can 
be said to exist. Through the whole of Sir Edward 
Grey’s statement there runs an intention of evading 
responsibilities, which sooner or later will have to be 
met. And this excess of caution goes far to wipe out 
the credit that belongs to the creation of the Protec- 
torate. We entirely agree with Mr. Chamberlain that 
a mistake has been committed in the confinement of 
the administration to Uganda proper. In the first place 
Captain Lugard has pointed out that the neighbouring 
countries of Unyoro, Usoga, and Toru are racially and 
geographically homogeneous with Mwanga’s kingdom. 
What is more, Sir Edward admitted on Tuesday that 
Kaba Rega has merited richly the chastisement ad- 
ministered by Colonel Colvile. Under the circumstances 
retirement behind the forts and the offer of ‘ friendly 
relations’ must only lead to further aggressions, 
Treaties will not avail to restrain a fanatical and slave- 
raiding State like Unyoro, more especially as it will 
immediately become an Alsatia for Arabs extruded 
from Belgian and German territory. Were even Mr. 
Samuel Storey despatched to Uganda as Commissioner, 
he would find his instructions impracticable, and surely 
if the business was worth doing at all it was worth 
doing thoroughly. 

The same half-heartedness appears in the Ministerial 
declarations about the maintenance of communications 
with the coast. This journal has never posed as a 
violent advocate of the railway, since the commercial 
possibilities of Uganda have appeared to us the creation 
of megalomania. "or imports a few truckloads of hoes 
and cloth; for exports some tons of ivory which must 
diminish as the elephant becomes extinct—these form 
the sum total of the country’s mercantile future. We 
are astonished to find Mr. Chamberlain hinting at the 
existence of mines, and we are not aware that any of 
the numerous reports substantiate his optimism. At 
the same time, we quite admit that a paltry guarantee 
of £27,000 a year need not deter a great nation like 
Kogland ; and the railway is a necessity as a matter of 
police, if not of material development. It is the only 
means of checking that slave-trade which we are under 
solemn obligations to suppress. It forms the only 
alternative to Zanzibari caravans, bringing disturbance 
into the interior, and entailing much suffering and loss 
of life. We do not say that the line should be built 
within a fixed period, nor even that it should be under- 
taken at once. But at all events its construction 
should not be fobbed off indefinitely through ambiguous 
and conflicting utterances. Lord Kimberley apparently 
does not hold with the scheme at all; the Premier 
thinks that it should be reserved ‘for consideration 
and mature judgment’; Sir Edward Grey himself 
may perhaps know what Sir Edward Grey means. 
The Opposition is the more justified in demand- 
ing explanations because the Under-Secretary’s 
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notions of keeping ‘a firm grip’ on the roadway 
must be pronounced decidedly rudimentary. We do 
not quarrel with him for separating the Sub-Com- 
missionership from Uganda, because the work would be 
too heavy for one man. But strong exception must be 
taken to the official's being placed under our representa- 
tive at Zanzibar, unless it is made perfectly clear that the 
Sultan has no call to interfere. In any case Mr. Cham- 
berlain did well to point out the extraordinary jumble 
of authorities which will exist along the route over 
which the unfortunate adminstrator is supposed to exer- 
cise control. Here again, the Government spoke with 
several voices ; for while Lord Rosebery glanced at the 
revocation of the Company’s charter, Sir Edward Grey 
seemed to approve of its continuance on the coast-strip. 
And not only will the Sub-Commissioner be accountable 
to some five conflicting jurisdictions, but the limitation 
of his powers will reduce him to practical impotence. 
He is to act as way-warden, and, for the rest, to make 
treaties with the native tribes. Sir Edward Grey's 
confidence in the validity of these documents is touch- 
ing, yet rather ridiculous, more especially as he had 
just enlarged upon the predatory tendencies of the 
Masai. Of course every one, except Her Majesty's 
Government, must be aware that the headquarters at 
Kikuyu, or elsewhere, will have to become the centre of 
a stable Administration, whence must issue, on occasions, 
suasion other than moral. 

Uganda—to quote Mr. Chamberlain—will be left in 
the air, and certain it is that strategical considerations 
have been altogether neglected. If the right of way 
secured through Congo territory under the Anglo- 
Belgian agreement can be considered worth having, it 
is valuable rather as a path to the Nile than to a 
Protectorate which we shall hold without much diffi- 
culty. Unfortunately that convention was never sub- 
mitted to thorough discussion on Thursday, both Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain contenting themselves 
with general approval. Their laudations of King 
Leopold have not altered our deep-rooted objections by 
one jot. He may be a person brimful of excellent in- 
tentions, nevertheless his Colonial Empire is a rank 
imposture which should be abolished rather than ex- 
tended. The abandonment of Wadelai, after Major 
Owen had penetrated thither and, seemingly, hoisted 
the flag without meeting the slightest opposition, 
appears to us altogether deplorable. Besides, 
as we remarked last week, a buffer which does 
not cover Khartoum is altogether useless. Mr, 
Chamberlain extracted from his cross-examination 
of Sir Edward Grey at question-time, the comfortable 
conclusion that the assertion of Egyptian influence 
would safeguard the approaches to Egypt. But if we 
read the Under-Secretary rightly, the limits of this 
sphere are entirely undefined, and the Khedive has been 
forbidden to exercise his rights. In other words, he 
puts forward just those shadowy claims which, when 
asserted by the Portuguese over Mashonaland, we 
treated with supreme contempt. Of course, so long as 
the Khalifa endures, no Government in its senses would 
care to attempt the Soudan. His sanguinary theocracy 
must, however, crumble to pieces, and then the French 
will undergo rapid conversion as to the inviolability of 
Egyptian privileges. We still maintain that the agree- 
ment was a blunder ; and its inherent weakness, no less 
than the strong objections of France and Germany will 
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soon modify the complacency with which it has been 
accepted by the press, with the exception of the Pall 
Mall, and by politicians of every description. 


A LIBERATIONIST RECTOR 


; ere adoption of a ‘calm and dispassionate ° attitude 

to your neighbours’ ills was of old time thought 
to smack of the rose-garden of Epicurus. An article, 
in a magazine known as Good Will, which bears the 
initials of the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, Rector of 
Hawarden, accepts in the matter of Welsh sacrilege 
such a gospel of selfishness as the true and undiluted 
spirit of the religion of Galilee. The apparent gentle- 
ness, however, conceals a grim humour. As the Bill 
which he defends goes, the generosity of the Rector is 
entirely forthcoming at the expense of those who are 
poorer and weaker than himself. ‘The lonely parish 
church on the sea-coast of Anglesea may fall into ruins 
through the plunder of the funds destined for its 
support by the piety of the past; the fishermen and 
the labourers who have been its worshippers may be 
robbed of all spiritual consolation or advice; the 
wretched curate on whose education at Oxford and at 
Lampeter the whole savings of humble parents have been 
expended, may be turned adrift on the world, fit for 
work nowhere save in Wales, where greed and bigotry 
will shut every door to him, the ancient cathedrals of 
the land vested in Mr. Samuel Evans, M.P., and Mr. 
Lloyd George, M.P., may, by the legal quibbles that have 
dene good work for the Welsh Dissenter in the matter 
of the Intermediate Education Act, be stripped of their 
religious character and formed the home of stuffed birds 
or Brummagem javelins made on a Welsh pattern ; the 
Rector of Hawarden, secured for life in an income in 
the four figures and happy in the patronage of a castle, 
will yet spin his unctuous homilies in praise of the 
blessedness of a poverty of which the humbler brethren 
whom he has abandoned will alone have a practical 
experience. 

Ona such unctuous cant, and such unctuous cant alone 
does the Rector rest the main defence of sacrilege. 
Occasionally, however, he descends to facts, and when 
he does so he displays such a demagogic ignorance of 
contemporary history as more than justifies and explains 
the enthusiasm with which the daily organ of the 
socialistic ignoramus has greeted his concoction. ‘ We 
all can look, he writes,‘at the Disestablished and 
Disendowed Church of Ireland, and see how more life 
and liberality and learning have been some of its results.” 
The grammar of the sentence is involved inextricably. 
The statement that it struggles to make, namely, that 
the Irish Church has developed more learning or more 
liberality of thought than it possessed before its 
separation from the State is too audacious an outrage 
on facts for any one not bearing the name of Gladstone 
to have perpetrated. Tor good or evil it is admitted 
on all hands that not only does the narrowest and 
most extreme section of the Evangelical party rule 
supreme in that Church, but that for any parson who 
refuses the Low Church shibboleth there is a fair 
chance of persecution (to which the silly squabble in 
the Church Synod on the cross at St. Bartholomew’s, 
Dublin, testifies) but absolutely none of promotion, 
while there is not a Bishop in the Disestablished 
Church who has not to lament the deficient educational 
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standard of the candidates for the ministry. 'The long 
line of great theologians and scholars from Jeremy 
Taylor and Berkeley to Whately and Trench, whose 
learning and genius went some way to illumine the 
darker features in the history of the Irish Church, has 
alas left no representatives in a Church exposed to the 
blighting influences of sectarianism and _ plutocracy. 
But were things ever as this Mr. Gladstone states, the 
effects of a moderate measure of disendowment in the 
case of Ireland can afford no ground for any inference 
as to the results likely to ensue from the wholesale 
plunder with which Mr. Asquith’s Bill threatens the 
Church in Wales. ‘The ignorance which the Rector 
shows on contemporary matters will justify the critic 
in paying slight regard to his historic arguments on 
the subject of Church endowments. Let it suffice to 
remark that this typical Liberationist is silent on the 
one fact which would vitiate all his arguments, were 
they historically or economically sound—that Noncon- 
formist endowments stand on precisely the same footing 
as those of the Church, both as to historic origin and 
present method of application. ‘The article would not 
be complete, however, without the usual cant of the 
reconciliation of Welsh national sentiment to something 
or other. ‘There is no doubt that many well-intentioned 
if ignorant folk are_of opinion that, once Mr. Asquith’s 
Bill is carried, the Principality of Wales will become a 
garden of Eden. Those who know Wales are aware 
that, to use an Irish prophecy of the effects of a 
Parliament on College Green, ‘it is then that the 
fighting will begin.” Fleeced of their religious endow- 
ments, taxed and, rated to support an educational 
system which they detest and which they will not use, 
threatened with a confiscation of their inherited or 
acquired real estate, Welsh churchmen will set their 
backs to the wall with a vengeance, which will make 
the Nonconformist press and preacher more furious 
than ever. ‘The result in the end may not be utterly 
evil either for the Church or for the land ; but to show 
how such a turmoil can in any way further true religion 
or social peace will need a genius greater than that of 
the most gifted scion of the house of Hawarden, 


SIGNOR CRISPP’S RESIGNATION 
\ STATESMAN may be important, but it does 


not follow that he is indispensable. Hven 
Bismarck lived to discover that his Master could do 
without him; and Signor Crispi, though he cuts a fair 
figure before I.urope, is no Bismarck. In any case, the 
game of mock-resignation resembles nothing so much 
asa Whitechapel lead at whist, and altogether the 
Italian Premier cannot be complimented on_ his last 
escapade. It appears the more deplorable, because it 
was preceded by so much vainglorious boasting. He 
would play the Dictator, and stamp out sedition with 
an iron heel. The Chamber refused plenary powers, 
and the angry veteran proceeded to flourish his Budget 
as an irreducible ultimatum. He parodied Jules 
Favre, and cried, ‘ Not an item will I modify, not a 
colleague will I discard.” A week or two passed, and 
he practically invited the deputies to frame financial 
proposals on their own account, his own having mis- 
carried hopelessly. As for the Ministry, the last few 
days have shown that he is ready to send into the 
wilderness not one, but a whole herd of scapegoats. 
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Baron Sonnino, his heaven-born Minister of Finance, 
held office by no less insecure a tenure than General 
Mocenni, his unrivalled Minister of War. That threat 
of a dissolution was proved to be the most idle of 
thunderbolts, and Signor Crispi has shown a positive 
eagerness to swallow humiliations, provided he can keep 
his place. It is not of such stuff that Saviours of 
Society are made, and the Premier has reverted badly 
to his earlier behaviour as conspirator and Garibaldian 
jackal. 

At the same time people are apt to forget that the 
traditions of our Ifouse of Commons do not obtain in 
the Italian Chamber. Signor Depretis hit upon the 
notable device of obviating the impossiblity of govern- 
ment by group, through a cheerful acceptance of defeat 
as a matter of little importance. He frequently con- 
trived to survive a Session without a working majority, 
and when a deadlock occurred, he used to adjourn Par- 
liament, and spend the recess in packing the Ministry 
with hostages from the Opposition. But then those 
were quiet times, and Depretis took care not to accele- 
rate disaster by shouting ‘ No surrender’ beforehand. 
At present Italy stands on the verge of bankruptcy ; 
nor will mere compromise and balance save the situa- 
tion. Signor Crispi’s best excuse lies in the circumstance 
that though his plans may be bad, his rivals can bring 
forward no improvements on them. Baron Sonnino’s 
Budget was so mightily clever that doubts naturally 
arose as to its honesty, more especially as he began by 
promising financial equilibrium, and yet ended by confess- 
ing a deficit. Yet the speeches of Signor Giolitti and the 
Marquis di Rudini, no less than the copious interviews 
with which they have favoured journalists of all 
nationalities, prove conclusively that their wits have 
equally failed to solve the appalling difficulty. They 
rail at certain duties as excessive and demand the 
substitution of others. At one time they cry out that 
the country has exhausted its taxable capacities, at 
another that if inconsiderable savings could be effected 
the Budget might balance. One of Baron Sonnino’s 
most questionable proposals—namely, the ‘ conversion ” 
of the debt under conditions which dangerously resemble 
repudiation—has remained almost uncriticised. And 
when the chance of enforcing economies comes, it is 
allowed to slip by almost unnoticed. The mnlitary 
estimates passed with little demur, though an impe- 
cuntous State must obviously find a large standing 
army an inconvenient incubus. ven the argument 
that the troops are needed to preserve order at home 
has been hopelessly stultified by the withholding of 
dictatorial authority from the Premier. If Italy is 
really on the brink of revolution, every true patriot 
would throw to the winds a pedantic regard for the 
constitution, 

After the passionate admiration which England 
lavished on Cavour and Garibaldi, the squalid decline 
of Free {taly comes as a pathetic disillusionment. One 
almost doubts if the work was worth doing, and if the 
Austrian rule really deserved to be abolished. Cer- 
tainly Naples and Sicily have not become at all more 
reputable since the ejection of the Bourbons, and 
flagrant corruption in high places generally forms a 
poor exchange for the abolition of the press censorship 
and occasional imprisonments. The character of a 
race cannot be changed, and it is to be feared 
that, whatever form of government may obtain, the 
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national instinct towards conspiracy and peculation 
must find vent. Further an absolute change of foreign 
policy alone can restore the reputation of Italy in the 
eyes of Europe. The farce of playing the great Power 
must be given over; the army must become a mere 
police, and the fleet must go to the hammer. We do 
not deny that the humiliation would be a bitter experi- 
ence for so ambitious a State, nor would it be un- 
attended by risk, not to mention the colourable 
accusation of faithlessness towards allies. Still there 
comes a crisis in the history ‘of nations when heroic 
cowardice is the only remedy, and frankly the only 
choice lies between Italy as Belgium, and Italy as 
Mexico. Signor Crispi is not the man to effect the 
withdrawal from untenable pretensions, since his 
intellectual qualities are of the idealist order and his 
blank disregard of plain facts has brought about much 
of the present embarrassment. The Marquis di Rudini, 
however, has the requisite temper, though possibly not 
the nerve, and at least his hands are clean whereas 
Giolitti’s want washing. Whatever be the immediate 
outcome of the present embroilment, we are convinced 
that Rudini or another will have to regenerate Italy 
in time of peace by methods not unlike those to 
which Thiers was constrained after the capitulation 
of Paris. 


YACHT-RACING PROSPECTS IN 1894 


HIE absence of any new vessels in the first class 
this season naturally robs that division of the 

same amount of interest that attached to it last year 
when the Watson cutters made their first appearance. 
But still some good racing will be seen later on between 
the heavy-weights. Many critics maintain that it has 
never been satisfactorily settled whether Valkyrie or 
Britannia is the faster boat all round, and on this 
account alone the coming contests will be sure to 
attract attention both at home and abroad. Satanita, 
too, is likely to show up well now that she has her new 
mast in, while the fact that Vigilant, the successful cup 
defender, and Lasca, the fast American schooner, are 
expected to take part in some of the coast regattas, 
adds interest from the designers’ point of view. Lord 
Dunraven, profiting possibly from his New York trip, 
has decided to give Julhyric more sail area this season 
than last, and there can scarcely be any doubt that the 
vessel will feel the benefit of the additional canvas in 
her contest with Vigilant over the Victoria course. 
Before seeing how Mr. Gould’s cutter shapes herself in 
British waters it would be premature to prophesy about 
the international match, but it may safely be said that 
Valkyrie’s best chance of getting the first gun will be 
in a hard blow. In any event the race will be a close 
one. Mr. Jameson’s Jverna is again afloat and showed 
to great advantage last week in the ‘Thames, but the 
Richardson cutter has little or no chance against her 
more modern rivals, and is not likely to make the 
round of regattas. The German Emperor's Meteor will 
start again for the Queen’s Cup at the Royal Yacht 
Squadron meeting, and it is to be hoped that the 
sailing instructions will be clear so that there may be 
no repetition of last year’s unpleasantness. Mr. Gould’s 
vessel, however, cannot take part in the race unless her 
owner be elected a member of the club, as the regula- 
iions of the R.Y.S. only allow members’ yachts to 
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compete. However, Vigilant will have plenty of 
chance of sailing for Queen’s Cups, and should the ship 
be over in time for the Clyde regattas she will lave an 
opportunity of racing for the prize which Her Majesty 
has given for the first time this year, while, if kept on 
this side over the 25th of August, she may carry back 
to America the cup which the Queen has presented to 
the Royal Dorset Club. Again, Mr. Tankerville- 
Chamberlayne talks of offering for competition the 
Royal Cup which the Arrow won at Ryde in 1851. So 
it will be seen that the American yachts will have 
plenty of valuable prizes open to them, even if they 
are excluded from the big event at the R.Y.S. meeting. 
The Forties offer a poor show this year, for the only 
new vessel is the Carina which G. L. Watson has designed 
for Admiral Montagu. ‘The new boat is not unlike 
Queen Mab, and although an out-and-out racer is fitted 
up very comfortably inside. So far she has scarcely 
sailed up to the form expected from her, and has 
suffered defeat from Vendetta, last season’s forty which 
Admiral Montagu sold to Mr. Simpson. No other 
boats in this class are likely to race in home waters till 
the Cowes regatta, when the season in the Baltic will be 
near. In fact, Carina was built expressly for the 
Baltic racing, and leaves for Kiel almost at once. She 
will, however, return for the Solent fortnight, and 
during that period some smart racing will probably be 
seen between /rene, Prince Henry of Prussia’s forty, 
Lais, Varuna, Vendetta, and the vessel which G. L. 
Watson has designed for Herr Schiau, the well- 
known German torpedo-boat builder. The Five-raters 
are not strong, and it is too early to express any 
opinion of the new boats. Colonel Bucknill expects 
great things from his craft which was built at South- 
ampton, while Mr. Balfour Neil and Mr. Montgomery 
are equally certain that their fives designed respectively 
by Watson and F'yfe will prove the cracks of their 
class. The ‘lens on the Clyde are a capital division and 
some good racing will be seen. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the new boats is the ten-rater which 
G. L. Watson bas in hand for the Messrs. Allan. She 
is an out-and-out bulb-fin boat of the most extreme 
type, and shows a number of novelties in construction. 
The other new Tens are a Herreshoff, a Nicholson, and a 
lyfe. ‘Three new two-and-a-halves are being built at 
Cowes, and with the four or five of last year’s fleet 
afloat, they should prove a good class. Qne-raters and 
half-raters will be as numerous as ever in the Solent. 
The real racing of the season, however, will be with 
the twenties. In addition to Dragon and Deirdre of 
last year's fame, Prince Henry of Battenberg has built 
a new ship which he has christened Asphodel. So far 
the vessel has had little opportunity of showing her 
sailing powers, but many think she will do exceedingly 
well. In appearance Asphodel is not unlike Deirdre, 
but has an ordinary counter. She will be sailed by 
Mr. Philip Percival. A Twenty, built by an Austrian 
syndicate headed by Prince Batthyany, will soon be 
turned out at Cowes, and Mr. Clayton has a boat build- 
ing at the same port. Lord Dudley’s Jnyoni has a 
centre-board, but so far has not proved herself a very 
fast boat. Luna, built at Fairlie for Mr. Frank 
Jameson, has the makings of a smart craft, and will be 
difficult to beat in breezy weather. So far the racing 
has been between Dragon, which Lord Dunraven 
bought from Mr. Hill, and had fitted with a centre- 
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board, and Deirdre, which Lord Dunraven sold to Lord 
Lonsdale. ‘There is no doubt that in going to wind- 
ward and in a very hard blow, a centre-board is an 
assistance. Given these conditions Dragon should beat 
her former rival easily, but under other circumstances 
Deirdre will get the gun. Such is a brief account 
of the racing in store for the year, and with the 
material in hand the season should compare favourably 
with that of 1893. 


THREE CONTINENTAL CRISES 


I’ the three crises in Eastern Europe, the last has 
been at once the sharpest and the shortest, and 
Prince Ferdinand, now safe in port, may raise his 
magnificat ; the magnificent rout of Servian Radicals 
seems to have become an accomplished triumph ; and 
the birth-throes of the Civil Marriage Bill among the 
Magyars alone give cause for anxiety. Unlike many 
protracted contests that of Dr. Wekerle’s raising seems 
to lose some of its bitterness in the process of time, and 
promises presently to end its vexatious career in the 
oblivion of some commonplace compromise. ‘The 
trouble need never have arisen but for the excessive 
zeal of the young man in a hurry, who threatened his 
Sovereign and his Magnates before he had exhausted 
the resources of persuasion, Under any circum- 
stances the Magnates were bound to reject the Bill 
a first time, if it were only for conscience’s sake, and 
the Sovereign had gone so far in the interests of 
peace and quietness as to express his wish that it 
should be no further resisted. Not satisfied with this, 
though any but the very youngest of statesmen would 
assuredly have been, Dr. Wekerle insisted that his 
master should swamp the House of Magnates by new 
creations ad hoc in the event of the Bill being rejected 
a second time. ‘This would have been a viola- 
tion of the spirit if not of the letter of the 
Constitution, and may serve to adorn the tale 
of Constitutional violation by Radicals who conjure 
by the sacred name of Constitutional liberties. 
Dr. Wekerle’s prime mistake, however, was not so much 
the proposal of this illegality as the preliminary an- 
nouncement wri et orbi that he intended to extort it 
from the Sovereign at all hazards. ‘I'ne Sovereign, who 
is above all things a respecter of Constitutions, was 
naturally loth to establish so pernicious a precedent, 
especially as he foresaw the possibility of an arrange- 
ment without the necessity of any such heroic blunder, 
The present position then is that all sides are more or 
less ripe for compromise, and the only obstacle in its 
path is Dr. Wekerle’s insistance upon an unnecessary 
threat and his ill-tempered resignation accompanied 
by menacing hints at disorder. As we foresaw, the 
Emperor recognised in the Ban of Croatia an appro- 
priate executive of compromise, and, but for Dr. 
Wekerle’s personal ambition and the cantankerousness 
of his followers, the crisis would now have been practi- 
cally at an end. As it is, unless the unforeseen should 
occur to impart fresh acrimony to the situation, there 
is no need for much further anxiety, and Dr. Wekerle 
may be left to the enjoyment of his rain of gold boxes, 
or whatever may be their Hungarian equivalent. 
In Servia the outlook is eminently more cheerful than 
it was before the coup d'état. A clause in the Consti- 
tution of 1869 permits government without a Parlia- 
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ment—a state of things which has a refreshing sound 
in this age of parliamentary plethora. The discovery 
of an anti-dynastic plot has also served a useful purpose 
in enabling the Government to deal rigorously with the 
Radical party, to whom, it cannot too often be repeated, 
the present ills may be ascribed directly. The Radical 
press of Europe, moreover, acting in sympathy with 
the transgressors of Servia, is at last wearying of its 
persistent prophecy of insurrections which have pro- 
vokingly shown no sign of making appearance. The 


universal joy which has been manifested by men of 


good-will throughout the country has doubtless proved 
disappointing to the malevolent but all those who are 
not jaundiced by party prejudice will unite in rejoicing 
that the brave boy-king has now so thoroughly com- 
pleted his work of pacific regeneration as to be able to 
announce with a light heart his forthcoming pleasure- 
trip to the Bosphorus—a trip assuredly well-earned ; 
and those who discern the hand of Milan in every 
occurrence will be relieved to hear that the Premier 
will fill the Regency during his young master’s absence. 
If there be any cloud upon the horizon, it is the 
approaching return of M. Pasics from St. Petersburg, 
but those who have kept the whole array of his 
followers so successfully in check may safely be trusted 
to deal effectively with him. 

As for Prince Ferdinand, the result of bis plucky 
action has exceeded our most sanguine anticipations. 
M. Stambulov’s majorities, manufactured by an in- 
genious terrorism, had so far imposed upon Europe 
that even those most alive to his tyrannous illegalities 
credited him with possessing the confidence of a large 
section at any rate of the community. But now that 
free play has been given and the people have had an 
opportunity of expressing their real opinions without 
risking imprisonment and persecution thereby, the 
verdict has been an overwhelming one against the fallen 
dictator. It was only by the force, or at least the 
prestige of the army, that he was enabled to maintain 
himself as tyrant and, though practically every one in 
Bulgaria, from the Prince downwards, yearned to shake 
off his yoke, there was a pardonable hesitation about 
trying conclusions with him before the attitude of the 
army could be thoroughly elucidated. It was only 
the appointment of Colonel Petrov the other day that 
cleared the course for M. Stambulov’s dismissal, and it 
must be admitted that Prince Ferdinand was not slow 
to take advantage of his opportunity. As long ago as 
1889, Colonel Petrov, then Chief of the General Staff, 
was at issue with General Mutkurov, the War 
Minister and M. Stambulov’s brother-in-law and 
very humble servant, on the latter's attempt 
to obtain complete control of the Army in the 
interests of the Premier. The matter was not 
brought to a definite issue then owing to General 
Mutkurov’s death, but in 1891 the same conflict arose 
again between Colonel Petrov and Colonel Savov, who 
had succeeded as War Minister and was, though in a less 
degree, a creature of the Premier. Prince Ferdinand was, 
hewever, able to prevent this scheme from being carried 
out and thereby to prevent M. Stambulov from obtain- 
ing the complete control over the army which he enjoved 
over the police. Had he obtained both, it would have 
been practically impossible to dislodge him. As it was, 
when Colonel Petrov became War Minister, he was 
able to assure himself of the army’s loyalty to the 
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Prince and, when the crisis came, to play it off against 
M. Stambulov’s police, to whom may be attributed 
whatever disturbances occurred at Sofia. ‘lhe ex- 
Premier has long been notorious for his skill in getting 
up a disturbance at a moment’s notice for any purpose, 
and, in his circular to the Prefects when announcing 
his resignation, he gave them a hint to arrange demon- 
strations in Sofia for his recall. ‘These demonstrations, 
though causing some temporary anxiety, have proved a 
mere flash in the pan and now it seems established 
beyond doubt that the people of Bulgaria acquiesce with 
equanimity and even joy in recent events. It has been 
suggested that M. Stambulov had at any rate a follow- 
ing in Eastern Roumelia, but Philippopolis has been 
foremost in offering up congratulations to the Prince, 
aud ‘Tatar Bazardjik has long been a centre of hostility 
to the fallen Premier. This gentleman is so utterly 
unscrupulous and so exceedingly cunning that drastic 
measures and unceasing vigilance will be necessary in 
dealing with him for the future. If proper precautions 
are taken, however, there is now no reason why Bulgaria 
should not enjoy under the beneficent rule of her 
brave young Prince, to whom she owes her deliverance 
from a far more oppressive tyranny than avy ever alleged 
to have been exercised by her old overlord, that freedom 
and prosperity which are necessary to her develop- 
ment. 


LADAS 
| SUALLY the Derby can only be discussed as a 


horse-race, but the victory of Ladas opens 
several new points of view to the imaginative and idle. 
It may be treated in its historical aspect as a record ; 
you may look at it as a lesson in morals as morals were 
understood by Dr. Johnson when he wrote ‘ The Vanity 
of Human Wishes, and as morals are understood by 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes when he happens to be in 
want of an advertisement. It may be taken politically ; 
for never since civilisation began has the party of purity 
and principle and general advancement depended for 
success upon a racehorse. And, finally, the sportsman 
has many deductions to make from the pace at which 
the race was run and the quality of the competitors. 
Historically, last Wednesday’s Derby is curious ; for 
the race has never before been won by a Prime Minister 
during his term of office. Indeed, statesmen, with the 
exception of the third Duke of Grafton—who is only 
called a statesman by extreme compliment—have been 
very unlucky at Epsom. Lord Derby tried very often, but 
Toxopholite’s second was the best he ever did : and Lord 
Palmerston never got so near as second. His solitary 
consolation, when Mainstone was defeated, was that 
Lord Derby’s horse ran as badly as his. We remember 
how Surplice won after Lord George Bentinck had sold 
her; or if we do not, we can refresh our memories 
from Mr. Kent’s book. Lord Rosebery himself has not 
been very successful. In his first Derby he ran a horse 
called Ladas, which finished last, as in his last Derby 
his second Ladas finished first. He was second to 
George Frederick with Couronne de Fer; and third to 
Iroquois with ‘Town Moor. Now, however, he has cut 
the record. 
‘Which of us, says Thackeray, ‘ has his desire, or, 
having it, is satisfied?” Lord Rosebery has seen the 
fulfilment of the three wishes which popular folk-lore 
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attributes to him: and two of them have been fulfilled 
almost simultaneously. But no doubt he is asking 
himself whether the Premiership is worth the worry 
and concern that a turbulent majority demands, 
whether he himself is anything of a success, whether he 
will retain office or not. And Ladas’s victory cannot 
have brought unadulterated joy to Ladas’s owner, for 
the Anti-Gambling League is lifting its head ominously 
—and the Radicals dote on the anti-everythings and 
the anti-everyones—and may manage to deduct a large 
part of the Nonconformist vote from the noble sports- 
man who is the present official idol of the Nonconformist 
Conscience. Is not Mr. Hugh Price Hughes lifting up 
his voice in our streets? Do not the earnest of the 
earth tell the editor of the Chronicle how much they 
dislike following a man of Belial who upholds the 
Turf, Satan’s choicest and subtlest instrument of 
destruction? If Mr. Stead only chose, he could make 
the air ring with the yells of angry Dissenters , he 
could rouse that toothless old dragon, the Noncon- 
formist Conscience, from the slime in which it drags out 
its futile and forgotten decrepitude, and he could make 
matters very hot for his leader. If the autumn is 
dull, and Lord Rosebery wins the Leger, we have 
no doubt that he will do something of the sort. 
Meanwhile, we recommend the Prime Minister to 
put Ladas to his utmost political use. If he be trotted 
out discreetly he may be worth hundreds of votes. His 
victory means the adhesion of those people who take 
their politics from the music-hall and their religion 
from the Adelphi: a most serviceable public to have 
bebind you, since every head counts a vote, since a 
chorts convinces where an argument would only bore, 
and the owner of a winner is held by the same token 
to be one of the best fellows in the world. Mr. 
Schnadhorst has a new world at his feet waiting to be 
conquered. 

And now for the actual race. Ladas won cleverly, 
according to his jockey, but not easily. Matchbox 
made a far braver show than in the Two Thousand. At 
the bell he looked as like winning as Raeburn looked 
like beating Isinglass a year ago; and if the race 
had been properly ridden the result would have been 
closer. Matchbox dislikes to make his own running, 
and does it very badly. And, unlike most of the 
St. Simons, he can ‘stay for a century. We cannot 
understand, then, why the Kingsclere trainer did not 
arrange to have a horse in the race to make strong 
running. That was the only chance for either Match- 
box or Bullingdon. As it was, there was no race to 
speak of till Tattenham Corner; and then Ladas had 
only to sprint down an easy hill. We would not seek 
to disparage him on this account. He is an excellent 
horse, although not, as Mr. Matthew Dawson thinks, 
the best that the Heath House stable has turned out. 
Matchbox is an excellent horse, too, with a peculiar 
temper and constitution; and the more work he gets 
to do the better he will do it. It is a curious thing 
that with Ladas away he would have won the Derby as 
easily as Isinglass won a year ago. ‘That is a strong 
criticism on the quality of the horses we breed, which 
stand the early days of their training so poorly. But 
so far as we can see, either Matchbox or Ladas would 
have held his own fairly with the great cracks of the 
century ; and Ladas is probably the best horse we have 
seen since Ormonde’s day. 
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CITY NOTES 


HESE are great times for borrowers in good repute. 
For its 3 per cent. loan of £6,000,000 the Indian 
Government obtained very nearly par the other day and 
the applications amounted to over thirteen millions sterling. 
Next Tuesday the London and Westminster Bank will 
receive tenders for £540,000 Western Australia 4 per cent, 
inscribed stock at a minimum of 102 per £100. The 
money is said to be wanted for public works and ‘ other 
purposes.’ This Colony has been borrowing a great deal 
of late, though in small doses, and it looks rather as if the 
Government were taking advantage of the gold-mining 
boom at Coolgardie to obtain fresh funds. The last 4 
per cent. loan was issued in October 1893, and was for 
£430,000. The minimum price of issue then was £97 10s, 
and the average obtained was £98 5s, 2d. per cent. It is 
therefore evident that the credit of the Colony is con- 
sidered to have improved as the 


least the Western 


Australia Government will now accept for a 4 per 
cent. loan is £102, and it may be added that the new 
scrip is already quoted at 2 premium in the market, 
so that the Government will make a nice thing out 
of it. 
disasters, if not repudiation ahead in Australia; but 
it will be the worst thing possible for that country if 
money is again too lavishly poured into it. What it wants 
to learn for its own sake is economy and the impossibility 
of any State remaining solvent if it continues to pay 
twenty-one shillings for a pound’s worth of labour, The 
critical position of certain of the Colonies was due almost 
entirely to the pandering of unprincipled politicians to the 
Labour Party. 


We are not of those who pretend to see serious 


Unnecessary and unproductive works were 
built and ridiculously high prices were paid—ridiculous in 
the sense that they were above the market rate, and such 
as no private capitalist would have paid—ain order that the 
Party in office might keep on good terms with the electors. 
When there is no longer unlimited capital available, this 
sort of thing, whether it be dignified by the name of State 
Socialism or not, cannot go on, and this is why it is de- 
sirable that capitalists and investors should not open their 
purses too widely to Australia just yet awhile. 

In curious contrast to the indignation which was ex- 
pressed when the conversion of Egyptian Unified was 
mooted recently, the conversion of the Turkish 5 per cent. 
loan of 1854 and the 4} per cent. loan of 1871 has been 
received without any remonstrance whatever. Yet both 
these have already undergone one scaling-down, having 
originally enjoyed interest at the rate of 6 per cent. Now 
they are to be reduced to 3) per cent., and the Turkish 
Government adds about £1,266,000 to the capital of its 
debt in the process. The conversion is no doubt good 
business for the Rothschilds and the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank, while the Turkish Government will no doubt 
handle some ready money, since there seems to be about 
£700,000 over out of the new loan after allowing for the 
bonuses to those who exchange, and the expenses. But it 
does not seem very good finance for the Porte, for its 
annual charge for the service of the new loan will be 
£329,249, which is, as we make out, rather more than has 
been required for the service of the two converted loans, 
the sinking fund on the 1871 issue having been suspended 
by agreement until the 1854 issue is paid. off. It is, 
however, an excellent blind for enabling Turkey to 
get a little more money to go on with, and as a 
financial operation it will be most gratifying to 
the eminent houses which are carrying it out, for the new 
3} per cent. loan which is offered to each subscriber at 
94} per cent. is quoted at 3} premium. It is, by the 
way, secured on the Egytian Tribute, which is remitted 
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direct by the Khedive to the Bank of England, so that the 
security is as good as before. 

An investment of a genuine kind has been offered this 
week in the shape of the old-established brewery under- 
taking of John Huggins and Co, in Golden Square. The 
company to take over the business is capitalised at 
£350,000, of which £160,000 represents 44 per cent. first 
mortgage debenture stock. This stock appears abso- 
lutely secured, and the rush for secure investments is 
shown by its being quoted before allotment at 7 premium, 
At 107 it would yield £5 19s, 5d., a return not easy to 
obtain nowadays. ‘There is not much to notice in the 
Stock Markets. The Argentine gold premium, after a 
sharp fall, has again risen above 300 per cent., and dashed 
the hopes of investors once more. In the United States 
things appear about the same, except that at the time 
of writing a strong rise has taken place in wheat. 
The Tariff Bill is supposed to be getting nearer the end, 
much on the principle that Christmas is coming, and com- 
mittees are busy ‘ protecting ’ the interests of bondholders 
in the companies that have fallen into the hands of re- 
ceivers. The London Bondholders’ Committee of the 
Atchison Road seems to have expensive tastes, as it ac- 
quires a fee of } per cent. on all bonds deposited with it, 
and up to date it has received $20,000,000! Scotch 
railway stocks have suffered from the dread of an extensive 
strike of miners north of the Tweed. The May output of 
gold from the Indian mines was 16,543 oz., an increase of 
992 oz. as compared with April, and the continuous pro- 
gress of two mines, the Ooregum and Champion Reef, 
deserves notice. The Bank of England's stock of gold 
has increased to more than thirty-seven millions sterling— 
far away the largest amount ever recorded—and the 
strike of capital is clearly assuming larger proportions 
every day ! 


BOOTHIA FELIX 


HE Salvation Army aims at playing the part of the 
Great Physician. Its methods naturally are all its 
own, Its main idea appears to be the treatment of the 
social sore by the application of local irritants. ‘When in 
doubt clap on blister’ seems its favourite .sculapian 
maxim, <A recent instance was lately under discussion at 
Bow Street. The Army had endowed that salubrious 
locality Clare Market with a ‘shelter’ known thereabouts 
as the Arbour. A shelter, to say nothing of a harbour, 
naturally suggests storms, and a very pretty little tempest 
was brewed in the tea-pot playing so prominent a part in 
the internal economy of the establishment under notice. 
Even the Clare Market worm turned at this delusive 
device for saving the ratepayer at the cost of the soft- 
headed. Its own poor it had always with it, and had 
grown used to, but it protested against other people's, 
drawn from all parts of London, forming a kind of ambu- 
latory Cour des miracles with the Harbour as a centre of 
gravitation, It was the old story of the tortured Indian 
objecting to having the gorged flies brushed from his 
wounds to give place to hungry new-comers. So Clare 
Market kicked against the pricks of the local irritant, and 
spoke its mind out before Sir John Bridge. Now in turn 
hapless Essex, with her deserted farms and _ struggling 
Scots scratching scant subsistence from cold clays, lifts up 
her voice against like treatment. Amidst general desola- 
tion the Hadleigh colony flourishes—on its neighbours. 
This bit of Boothia Felix is the gem of the Army's 
possession, the germ of that future Eden to grow up 
beyond the sea, and furnish fat billets to countless 
Commissioners. Crack outcome of the Social Scheme 
it is run at once as a standing advertisement, a 
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contribution trap and a commercial speculation. 
Hadleigh is a fairly pretty place. Its ruined castle has 
charms for both artist and antiquarian, and is not disdained 
of the tripper. The farm colony, on which it is situate, 
itself invites attention from the philanthropic and the 
curious. Tentative efforts more or less disastrous have 
culminated in successful results, The husbandry is effec- 
tive and the crops flourishing. The very substantial build- 
ings erected for the accommodation of officials also impress 
the expert—as superfluously commodious. Visitors are 
encouraged to inspect all these with ‘permits’ from the 
office. Refreshments to such excursionists are a source of: 
revenue, supplemented by appeals to their charitable 
instincts and the chance of securing their future custom. 
For a commercial campaign has been opened on an exten- 
sive scale and the army has advanced to the assault of all 
local markets with skill and determination. It canvasses 
the district for orders, not only for milk, meat and vege- 
tables, but for bread, coals and bricks as well. Nay, the 
latest addition is a boot factory for which a superintendent 
‘ well up in costing’ is now sought by advertisement. Natu- 
rally the neighbours find themselves undersold. To the 
growers and hawkers of produce who depend upon the 
patronage of Southend and its visitors, Salvation spells ruin 
and Booth bankruptcy. The broom-dasher who filched 
heather and handles could not compete with his rival who 
stole the ready-made article. No economy in payment 
of labour can compete with a perennial supply of the 
same, cheaper even than that of the Heathen Chinee. 
One of the Scriptural lessons most readily assimilated is 
certainly that of Egyptian taskmastership. The Salvation 
stint of work repaid by a bare subsistence and shelter is 
a parlously stiff one and it must be remembered that 
Hadleigh receives the cream risen in the ‘ elevators.’ 
Of course there are drawbacks. It is perhaps natura! that 
the reserve men of the British Army who form a large 
proportion of the colonists should after putting in three 
months on weak tea and Hallelujahs feel a longing 
for the cup that inebriates as well as cheers, and for 
barrack-room ballads of a pre-Kiplingite era. The Farm 
Adjutant writing in the Darkest England Gazetle admits 
plainly that pension day ‘ generally means extra anxiety 
to the management owing to the temptation that comes 
with the very force of habit of receiving a quarter’s pay 
and the revival of bygone memories of the ‘“‘ He’s-a-jolly- 
good-fellow’’ order.’ Meanwhile the unfortunate under- 
sold have been petitioning the satraps of the Social Wing 
to abandon their system of trading. 

As yet however in vain ; and, to judge by the fruitless 
results of appeal and argument in the matter of the wood- 
chopping industry blistered so to say out of existence, 
with but scant prospect of success. So individual ruin 
and a heavier pull than ever on the rates must be 
reckoned amongst the benefits bestowed upon Essex by 
the Social Scheme. Peter must be robbed to pay Paul, 
or rather to boom Boothia Felix. Wherefore not may be 
asked ? Such mere earthly sciences as political economy 
are indeed unworthy of consideration by minds which 
have reached the transcendental planes to which the 
Salvationist attains. These may be judged from the 
following comment in his favourite organ: ‘In some 
recent experiments on sunlight, Professor Marshall Ward 
has shown that after passage through the spectrum the 
blue rays prove destructive to bacteria. Here is a 
glorious illustration of the fact that after passing through 
God’s own spectrum the blue or celestial rays of love 
prove fatal to all the devil’s bacteria of anger, malice, 
uncharitableness, and kindred microbes.’ How blessed, 
therefore, are those who dwell in their full light at Happy 
Hadleigh. 
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THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


[ Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 


Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. } 


v. (2) OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE HEART OF FRANGOISE, 
MARCHIONESS OF MAINTENON 


W HEN Francoise reached her new home (the narrative 

of my ancestor, Charles Stuart Gaverigan con- 
tinued) she was well received, but the dame thereof was of 
imperious temper and had use to treat her servants with 
harshness, however great a diligence soever they might 
impart to the execution of their duties. Having grown 
accustomed to a vast indulgence in the Castle of her 
former Mistress, she repined exceedingly at what seemed 
to her like a species of slavery. This made her think upon 
the Marquis with the more affection and regret. He, for 
his part, was in despair and there passed never a day 
wherein he came not to the neighbourhood of her new 
home in the hope that he might espy her. As he never 
did so, he despatched a peasant at the last with a note 
for her, in reply to which she bade him stand at the edge 
of the. wood on the morrow, disguised in female attire. 
There they did meet, and, at his urgent instance, she 
consented to fly with him to his castle on the following 
Sunday. Thereupon he kissed her tenderly and with so 
much ardour that he seemed to be struck dumb and 
found no word to say unto her. The which led her to 
rally him that he had composed a sonnet to her when she 
had refused him a kiss, and to urge that it seemed but 
fitting that he should do as much for her now that she 
had conceded his wish. Stung by this reproach, he at 
once extemporised a poem some seventy lines in length, 
to which he gave the title ‘ Verses Composed upon a Kiss.’ 
On returning to her chamber, the Damosel Francoise 
chanced, in searching for something within her coffer, to 
light upon the fourteen instructions, the which had been 
delivered unto her by her former Mistress. She read 
them through with a sort of chagrin, recognising that in 
them the action she contemplated was held blame- 
worthy. After halting between two opinions for some 
space of time, she concluded to sacrifice her duty to her in- 
clination and cast her instructions upon the fire,so that there 
might remain naught to reproach her in her present pro- 
ceeding. On the arrival of the Sunday she hastened to fold 
the most important of her affairs into a small packet, the 
which, at the hour assigned, she placed under her arm, 
leaving the castle unperceived by any. Ata distance of two 
hundred paces‘ from the castle she found the Marquis, 
who awaited her with a carriage and six, and, by making 
great diligence, they arrived within two hours in his 
domain. The pair dwelt together in great happiness and 
the Marquis composed an exceeding number fof verses in 
her praise. 

At the expiry of ten years the Marquis began to lose 
recollection of his promises and to betray neglect of his 
sweetheart. When she perceived it, she determined to 
withdraw from a position which she no longer retained 
by favour ; so she requested the Marquis his consent to this 
resolution. At the first he sought to restrain her there- 
from out of good will, but at the last he consented with no 
great effort ; and she set out for Paris with a round sum 
of money, of which the part had been saved and the rest 
conferred upon her. At the first she dwelt in some luxury, 
having acquired the habit thereof during her long residence 
in the Marquis his domain. But as in Paris everything is 
costly, she was obliged at the last to restrict her expenses 
and bethink her of seeking a salaried position. To this end 
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she consulted an old woman, who proposed to her to 
marry one Scarron, a poet. This name of poet delighted 
her soul, and she begged to see him incontinently. But 
the old woman preferred to prepare her for what she 
should find. ‘List, my child,’ said she. ‘In the first 
place he is a young man of small stature, but inconve- 
nienced : his legs, his head, and his body, by the manner 
in which they are situate, forming the letter Z. He hath 
exceeding great eyes and deep-set, an aquiline nose, and 
teeth the colour of ebony, exceeding ill-arranged. But he 
hath an infinite wit and one far above that of the rest of 
mankind. Moreover, he hatha plenty of this world’s goods 
and a pension at Court.’ Thereupon they proceeded 
to visit the poet, who received them with all possible 
civility, and detained them to a collation, whereat 
he displayed the charms of his wit, and the passion he had 
conceived for the lady Francoise. From that time he 
ceased not to transmit to her daily tender letters, the 
which served not a little to conquer her natural repug- 
nance from his deformity. At the last, his constancy and 
his respectful assiduity prevailed on her to accept him in 
wedlock, but shortly after the marriage they came to dis- 
agreement, whereby he was so sore afHicted that his 
health pined away, and within the space of a few months 
he was dead. Thereat Madam Scarron seemed afflicted 
only so far as usage required. At his death, his pension 
ceasing and the goods he was able to bequeath sufficing 
to maintain her but for a short while, it was necessary for 
her to seek out a lucrative occupation once more. So she 
bethought herself of one among her companions from 
Poictou, the Damosel d’Artigny, whom I have already 
mentioned as the inspirer of this narration and who was 
then very fortunately situate in the service of Madame 
de Montespan, the Mistress of the heart of the King’s 
Highness. 

Through the good offices of the Damosel d’Artigny, 
Francoise obtained the position of Governesstothe children 
of the Princess de Nemours, who was then about to start 
for Portugal. But as she was preparing for that journey, 
having visited the Damosel d’Artigny many a time to 
thank her for her intercession and having become 
acquainted with the Dame de Montespan, she was so 
fortunate as to enter the good graces of that favourite, 
who would have it that she should abandon the journey to 
Portugal and join her household. So greatly did her 
modesty and polite learning please, that she soon became 
the close confidante of the Dame de Montespan, and it 
was said at Court that no boon was to be obtained of the 
King’s Highness saving by favour of the Montespan, and 
none from the Montespan saving by favour of the Scarron. 
This favour brought her every day a vast variety of presents 
and she received no less a sum than twenty thousand 
crowns for procuring to Monsieur Daquin the post of 
Physician to the King’s Grace. The Montespan was 
seized by so great a devotion for her that it was well-nigh 
impossible for her to suffer any one else in her society ; and 
it was Madam Scarron who kept all the Favourite’s secrets, 
even to the length of reading what letters might be 
received from the King’s Grace. The Montespan would 
even make use of her hand and brain for the answer- 
ing thereof. One day, Madam Scarron dictated so charm- 
ing and witty an epistle that His Highness, who hath a 
fine appreciation of literary style, discerned at once that it 
was no product of his Lady’s brain. Thereupon he resolved 
to ascertain who might be the author thereof, as he began 
to entertain some jealous supposition ; and, having betaken 
himself to the house of Madam de Montespan, he declared 
to her that he wished to know what persons had dictated 
this letter, ‘for, as for you, Madam,’ said he, ‘I know you 
long enough to be well acquaint with your style: where- 
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fore no disguisement, I pray you, but tell me who it is.’ 
She told him and proved it by showing unto 
His Grace the draft of the letter, writ in the 
Scarron’s hand. The King’s Highness was. satisfied 
and asked to see the Scarron, who that day was 
not to be found. But one day that she was with the 
Montespan the King’s Grace was announced. At the first 
Madam Scarron was for withdrawing out of respect, but 
His Highness would not consent to it and made her many 
laudations upon her fine gift for letter-writing. She 
replied with so much spirit that his admiration for her 
was greatly increased and soon he began to distinguish 
her from the other attendants. When he took his leave 
he recommended her to the special attention of Madam 
de Montespan, to whom he now wrote far more frequently 
than had been his use, in order that he might have the 
pleasure of reading the replies which the Scarron dictated. 
The King’s Highness contented not himself with recom- 
mendations to Madam de Montespan to distinguish her, 
but he distinguished her himself so well that he gave 
orders to the herald to discover a pedigree for her, as hath 
been already related. Moreover, His Highness soon 
perceived that he was taken with the passion of love in 
her favour, nor did he put himself to any trouble to resist 
it, believing that the fancy would vanish as speedily as it 
had been born. But therein he was much mistook, for 
the passion took possession of him so completely that at 
the last he resolved to speak to her of his love. However, 
she affected to decline his attentions, the which only 
incited him the more; and, having suffered him to 
visit her twice without declaring herself, she kindled so 
strong a passion within him that he could no longer with- 
stand it, but wrote to her the following letter :— 

‘I must confess to you, Mademoiselle, that your resist- 
ance hath had the effect toastonish me, as I am accustomed 
that advances should be made to me and never to meet 
with refusals. I have ever conceived that, being King, it 
only needed for me to show an inclination in order to 
obtain, but in your rigours I discern the entire contrary, 
and it is only to pray you to mitigate them that I write. 
In the name of God be tender to me, my Deare, or at the 
least seem to beso, I shall visit you toward evening, but 
if you do not show yourself more favourable toward me 
than at my other visits, you will reduce to the uttermost 
despair the most passionate of lovers, Lous.’ 

Some days later, the King’s Highness caused to be 
furnished for her a magnificent apartment, whereof he 
begged her acceptance, and, not wishing that she should 
be in aught less favoured than his preceding favourities, he 
sought a title for her and finally conferred upon her that of 
Marchioness de Maintenon ; but as she held this title but 
honorarily, the King’s Grace bought for her the domain of 
the Marquis de Maintenon, who sold it with great readiness 
and received as well from the King’s Highness as from the 
new favourite many benefits on that account. It is, how- 
ever, maintained both by my informant and by others 
having opportunities for acquaintance with Court secrets 
that the intimacy between the King’s Grace and the 
Marchioness de Maintenon was but an intellectual one 
and in no way differing from that enjoined by Plato the 
philosopher, until the day when their marriage was 
solemnised. It was the fashion among the wits of the 
Court to nickname her /e Dégel, in allusion no doubt to the 
great coldness and reserve which she ever maintained in 
the centre of one of the most licentious courts, which the 
world hath ever beheld. I am further informed from 
another source that the King’s Highness, being a believer 
in the influence and communing of spirits between this 
world and that which is to come, deemed the Marchioness 
to be his soul’s affinity, so appointed by Heaven. Certain 
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it is, that her influence over His Grace was ever in the 
direction of gvod morals and decorum and that she exer- 
cised her power over his mind to drive away from his 
presence unworthy favourites and to reconcile him, if so it 
might be, with his Queen. 


CABDRIVERS AS THEY ARE 
BY AN AMERICAN 


— or no strike, I take a cab now only when I can- 

not reach my destination in any other way. This is not 
because I have any objection to cabs, but because I have 
a thorough detestation of cabdrivers. The average London 
cabdriver is, in my opinion, a highwayman : not an ordinary 
highwayman, who is satisfied with your money and says, 
‘Thank you’ for it, but a highwayman who, after empty- 
ing your pockets, glowers upon you as if he were sorry he 
had not also cut your throat. There may be exceptions, 
as there may be sharks in the sea who would refuse to 
bite a man asunder because he happens to be the father 
of a large family, but I have never heard of a shark of 
this variety, nor met with a cabman who was satisfied with 
his legal fare. Englishmen are wont to shower all sorts of 
objurgations on Paris cabbies on account of their numerous 
bad qualities, but you always know how much a drive will 
cost you in Paris, and it is seldom that the Paris cabby 
will not thank you for a pourboire at which the London 
cabby would turn up his nose. The London cabdriver 
alleges that he cannot pay the price demanded by the pro- 
prietor for his cab and make a decent living. If this be so 
he has only got himself to blame. When Americans come to 
London for the first time they are enthusiastic in their praise 
of the hansom and its driver. When they are told that a 
hansom will carry them a mile fora shilling and two miles 
for eighteenpence, they say, ‘How cheap!’ and at once 
begin to pass as much time as possible in cabs Eighteen- 
pence seems nothing to them, as they compare it with 
cab rates in New York. They forget, however, that a 
New Yorker seldom takes a cab unless he is going out of 
town, as the streets of New York are not made for cabs — 
in fact, are constructed solely for the purpose of putting 
money into the pockets of contractors. The American 
soon gets tired of the London cab, not because he does 
not think the legal fare is low enough, but because he 
soon discovers that the cabdriver is extortionate. The 
average American who comes to London thinks nothing 
of a shilling, but he objects to imposition, particularly 
when it is accompanied by abuse, and as every one who 
travels much in cabs is aware, it is impossible to obtain 
civility from a cabdriver to whom the legal fare, or only a 
small sum in addition to it, has been given. 

I can think of no reason why the public should sympa- 
thise with the cabdriver who is on strike or who is not on 
strike. He cares nothing for the public ; why should the 
public care for him ? He does nothing for nothing ; he is 
never satisfied unless he is paid from 25 to 100 per cent. 
more than his legal fare. He objects to women as ‘ fares.’ 
Why? Because women, generally, are exact in small 
money matters. They seldom take a cab without knowing 
exactly what the fare is. Whether or not they are per- 
mitted to leave the cab without paying more than the 
fare depends upon themselves : in fact is a matter of tem- 
perament. Some cabbies refuse to accept ladies as ‘ fares’ 
whenever they can do so. Many ladies will not take a 
cab except as a last resort. They do not object to cabs, 
but are afraid of the abuse which they know will be their 
portion when they refuse to allow themselves to be 
robbed. The so-called comic papers may see something 
amusing in the attitude of cabdrivers towards women, but 
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the humour of comic papers is inhuman Not once ina 
thousand instances does a woman tender less than the 
legal fare, no matter how long or short the drive, and I 
have never seen it satisfactorily explained why she should 
give more than the fare or why she should be compelled 
to take a lot of abuse from a twolegged animal who is 
generally a good deal more of a brute than the horse he 
drives. Have you ever met an empty cab going in one direc- 
tion while you were going in another, it being the only cab 
in sight and you a long way from your destination? Of 
course. You have signalled to the driver that you wanted 
him. Sometimes he has gone on without paying the 
slightest attention. At other times he has pulled up in 
the middle of the roadway, and has cross-examined you 
as to your destination and the extent to which you are 
willing to goin cash. I have had double fare refused 
under such circumstances. And yet the public is asked 
to sympathise with the cabman. Well, perhaps it will 
when he has utterly changed his manners ; but this there 
is no ground for hoping he will do until compulsion is 
brought to bear. 

It has been suggested that a piece of mechanism 
should be attached to every cab, by which the pas- 
senger could see exactly how far he had _ travelled 
and also the fare for the distance. Such a device 
is attached to cabs in Berlin, and it has worked 
satisfactorily to all concerned. At the bare sugges- 
tion that this device should be attached to London 
cabs, the London cabby howls his disgust. He 
‘don’t want any bloomin’ cyclometer.’ Of course not. 
He wants to rob the public in the old way. He 
is too muddle-headed to see that under the conditions 
suggested he would probably make more money honestly 
than he makes now dishonestly. The percentage of 
passengers who would refuse to give a cabman a tip in 
addition to the legal fare would be so small as hardly to 
be worth considering, whereas thousands who now refuse 
to take cabs would return to their first love, simply from 
the knowledge that the making of the fare had been taken 
out of the cabman’s hands. The public is indebted to the 
strike for having proved that there are too many ‘cabs in 
London. Since the strike it has been possible to get about 
without running the risk of being run over by a ‘ crawler.’ 
In the eye of the law the ‘ crawler’ has no existence, yet 
through the mistaken good nature of the police the 
‘crawler’ is, at ordinary times, in evidence to an extent 
that is dangerous as well as inconvenient. The public, 
as usual, makes no complaint, and the results are blocks in 
the traffic which cause a loss of time and money, to say 
nothing of the future pains which are promised to those 
who indulge in profanity. In no city which is, in other 
respects, so well regulated as London is, have cabdrivers so 
much licence, and the strike will have been a blessing 
if it result in absolutely defining the rights of cabdrivers. 
At present they do about just as they please. They are 
not of a quality to appreciate the difference between liberty 
and licence. The proper authorities ought to define this 
difference so clearly that even a cabdriver could not mis- 
understand it; and if he did, let the punishment be such 
that he would not care to take the risk of misunderstanding 
it more than once. There was a bear-fight once in the 
backwoods of the northern part of Pennsylvania. The 
wife of a hunter heard a scuffing outside the log cabin. 
On going to the door and looking out she saw her husband 
engaged in earnest combat with a bear. So she prayed: 
‘O Lord, if you can’t take the side of the old man, don’t 
take the side of the bear.’ In the strike the public ought 
to assume the neutral attitude which it is supposed 
Providence took in the bear-fight. The masters may not 
deserve much sympathy ; the men deserve none. 
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JAMES SPEDDING 


AMES SPEDDING, says a writer in Temple Bar, is 

remembered, if remembered at all, by the present 
generation, as the producer of certain bulky volumes on 
Bacon ; and that is to be remembered not at all for what 
he was to his friends in life. Of his sterling character, 
his thoroughness and chivalry, the Bacon is a true enough 
monument; but the magnum opus misses the personal 
charm which was Spedding’s most essential characteristic, 
and which made ‘Old Jem,’ as his devoted friend affec- 
tionately called him, simply the best beloved by all that 
wonderful company of Cambridge friends that had Tenny- 
son and Thackeray for bright particular stars. To evoke 
the perfume of that personal charm the writer in Temple 


° 


Bar prints some fragments of letters by Spedding, those 
letters which used so to delight his friends, ‘ graceful and 
gay and touched with quiet humour.’ One note here 
printed, in which Spedding confesses his uneasiness under 
the disapprobation of the Miss Berrys is certainly charac- 
teristic. ‘The vision of the Miss Berrys, he wrote, ‘re- 
presenting me to their circle as devoting my life to the 
task of picking holes in Macaulay and traducing him be- 
hind his back still troubles me. And the voice of Jenny 
Lind herself leading the quire of the Angels, which is 
now fresh in my ears, cannot quite dispel it.) One gets a 
glimpse of the gentle nature of the man. This feminine 
perversion by Macaulay’s lady admirers of Spedding’s chi- 
valrous attitude to a great reputation, as he believed 
unfairly attacked, was not hard to understand, yet it 
troubled his sympathetic spirit. For himself, he forgave 
Macaulay, so soon as he could persuade himself that the 
beloved Bacon was a victim of Macaulay’s ignorance not 
of his malice, for, said he, ‘ An ignorant man is to me as a 
brother. Whether Macaulay could have forgiven such 
forgiveness is another matter. Spedding could not have 
expressed his distress more acutely than in saying Jenny 
Lind failed to soothe it. For he was the most devoted of 
her many slaves, ‘1 have never yet heard the famous 
Jenny Lind, whom all the world raves about, wrote 
Edward FitzGerald to Frederic Tennyson. ‘ Spedding 
is especially mad about her; and after that is it not best 
for weaker vessels to keep out of her way? Night after 
night is that bald head seen in one particular position in 
the opera house in a stall ; the miserable man has forgot 
Bacon and philosophy and goes after strange women. ‘To 
FitzGerald no doubt was addressed the letter printed in 
Temple Bar, of reproach at an opportunity missed of hear- 
ing Jenny Lind. 

Spedding’s bald head and high forehead were an un- 
ceasing joke with FitzGerald and Thackeray. Not all the 
Bulls of Bashan butting at it, FitzGerald said, would dis- 
compose that venerable forehead. ‘No wonder that no 
hair can grow at such an altitude: no wonder that his view 
of Bacon’s virtue is so rarefied that the common consciences 
of men cannot endure it.) Thackeray made a sketch of 
the forehead rising with a sober light over Mont Blane and 
reflected in the lake of Geneva! 

The secret of Spedding’s charm was the union of rare 
modesty and absolute unselfishness with great ability and 
quickness of parts. His loyal friends would have liked to 
see more display of his abilities, were sometimes jealous of 
his readiness to efface himself. When, soon after their 
college days, Tennyson and FitzGerald were on a visit with 
Spedding at his home in the Lakes, it rather piqued 
Spedding’s father to see his son so content to subordinate 
himself to his friend, the poet. Night after night Sped- 
ding would sit up with Tennyson going through the poems 
which were to be given later to the world in the volume 
of 1842. The elder Spedding had seen too much of poets 
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at the Lakes to be very fond of them or their trade. He 
would have liked to see his son anxious to take his part in 
affairs rather than dreaming over Mort d’Arthur and Lord 


Burleigh, ‘Well, Mr. FitzGerald,’ said he one day, ‘ and 
what is it? Mr. Tennyson reads and Jem criticises :—is 
that it?’ Cannot you understand the father’s feelings ? 


What Tennyson’s own feelings towards Spedding were 
the whole world knows from the poem addressed to J. 5S. 

‘Old Fitz,’ himself the most retiring and modest of 
men, resented Spedding’s burying his talent in the 
magnum opus. Again and again he regretted the forty 
years of Spedding’s life spent in ‘ washing his blacka- 
moor, as he called it, when there were many higher 
tasks that his gifts fitted him for. For his own part he 
had small belief in these historical whitewashings, 
suspected the popular verdicts were usually right. This 
life of Spedding wasted on a vain work was to him, he 
said, a tragedy pathetic as Antigone or Iphigenia. 
Carlyle, on the other hand, who had himself some taste 
for whitewashing blackamoors, had high praise for the 
‘placidly invincible and victorious Spedding’ and_ his 
Bacon, the ‘faithfullest bit of literary navvy work that 
h: had met with in this generation.’ But that was 
precisely the grievance of Spedding’s friends that he 
should be content to do ‘navvy work,’ when he was fitted 
for something far higher and more delicate. 

Spedding’s choice of work was, however, most true to 
his character—true to his chivalry and modesty. He 
sought no self-glorification, had no personal ambition. He 
liked, as his friends perceived, to be kept at one long 
work, which he knew would not glorify himself. After 
the publication of the first two volumes, FitzGerald wrote 
that even the wise old Spedding was mortified that he 
had awakened so little interest for his hero. ‘ You know 
his mortification would not be on is own score.’ And 
though his loyal friends would have liked to see him 
assert himself more, it was precisely this perfect freedom 
from self-assertion that made his friendship the precious 
possession it was to all who knew him. The presence or 
even the thought of James Spedding meant peace— peace 
from envying and hatred and uncharitableness, peace 
from folly and unworthiness, peace from struggle and 
from change. ‘Spedding does not change,’ writes the 
same friend ; ‘he is now the same that he was fourteen 
years old, when I first knew him more than twenty years 
ago; wise, calm, bald, combining the best qualities of 
Youth and Age.’ 

Spedding met death as he had met life. 
over by a cab and taken to St. George’s Hospital, where 
he died. He was calm, even cheerful, only troubled lest 
a friend should miss something he had promised him. He 
faced pain and the suspense of death with his accustomed 
serenity so long as consciousness remained, and when his 
mind wandered he talked of Shakespeare. ‘ My dear old 
Spedding,’ cried FitzGerald at his death. ‘ He lives, his 
old self, in my heart of hearts ; and all I hear of him does 
but embellish the recollection of him, if it could be em- 
bellished, for he is but the same that he was from a_ boy, 
all that is best in Heart and Head, a man that would be 
incredible had one not known him, I cannot help think- 
ing of him while I wake ; and when I do wake from sleep 
I have a feeling of something lost, as in a dream, and it is 
JS. A man that would be incredible, if one had not 
known him! It is a fine epitaph, 


He was run 


A MODEL AGRICULTURAL UNION 


Oe new Agricultural Union might, if it but would, 
learn many a useful lesson by studying the working 
of the Charente-Inférieure Syndicat Agricole. This 
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Syndicat is a perfect model of what an Agricultural Union 
should be. Its ranks are open to all who are interested 
directly or indirectly in the cultivation of the soil ; and it 
includes among its members great landowners, tenant- 
farmers, peasant-proprietors, farm-labourers, seedsmen, and 
implement-makers. They have all thrown in their lot 
together ; for, as practical men, they are all keenly alive 
to the fact that, in these evil days, their one chance of 
carrying on successfully the struggle for existence lies in 
fighting side by side. Separate they are powerless; but 
united they are strong alike for attack and defence, as 
their opponents have found to their cost more than once 
already. They are in close alliance with ‘all the other 
agricultural associations in the country; and, acting in 
concert with them, can always bring strong pressure to 
bear on the Government of the day. They have repre- 
sentatives, too, of their own in Parliament, to frame 
legislation in accordance with their wishes, and to oppose 
all the measures of which they do not approve. 

No other agricultural association in the world does quite 
so much for its members as this Syndicat Agricole ; it helps 
them at every turn and in all possible ways. It supplies 
them with seeds, fodder, manures, etc., and the implements 
of husbandry, at 25 per cent. less cost than they can buy 
them in ordinary shops. It helps them to find the best 
markets for their produce, and keeps them informed as 
to the highest prices that can be obtained. It holds 
agricultural shows and exhibitions, and offers special prizes 
to induce farmers to improve the quality of their wares ; it 
insures their crops for them ; and, in case of disaster, lends 
money upon easy terms to such of them as are thrifty and 
deserving. It takes charge of their savings, too, if they 
wish it; and has organised for their benefit a Mutual 
Insurance Society, through which, by paying a weekly 
contribution, they can secure an allowance during illness 
and an annuity for their old age. If a member dies and 
leaves children unprovided for, they are sent to an 
orphanage that the Syndicat supports ; if one is ruined— 
providing he is too feeble or too old to work, and that his 
misfortune is due to no fault of his own—he finds a home 
in the Old-age Retreat, which is attached to the Syndicat’s 
model farm. 

The members of the Syndicat Agricole have at their 
service agricultural experts to show them how to farm 
according to the most approved scientific principles ; they 
have, too, a Professor of Agriculture whose special 
business in life it is to give them advice. He travels 
about through all Charente-Inférieure, delivering lectures, 
conducting debates, and trying by all possible means to 
make them understand the whys and wherefores of the 
farming processes he recommends. If a farmer is in doubt 
as to what to cultivate on his land, the Professor will pay 
him a visit, examine the soil, and tell him exactly what 
seeds to sow, and what manures to use. At the first sign 
of disease among the crops, he is always summoned to 
devise means of eradicating it. Whenever things go 
wrong, if there is too much sunshine, or too much rain for 
their taste, the members turn to him for guidance. He 
helped many a poor fellow last summer to battle success- 
fully against the long drought. The Professor has under 
his direction a laboratory, where samples of the various 
soils in the Department are carefully analysed and 
classified ; and charts are drawn up showing the special 
culture for which the land in each district is best adapted. 
Any member who chooses can have the soil on his farm 
analysed free of charge. 

The Syndicat Agricole is the owner of a model farm 
on which all sorts of interesting experiments are tried. 
Here the members have an opportunity of seeing the 
theories the Professor enunciates reduced to practice, and 
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of learning by experience new ways of doing things. 
The most modern implements are used, and the latest 
scientific discoveries are applied to farming. For the 
benefit of the members who cannot spare time to go to 
the model farm, at least one field in each district is culti- 
vated scientifically, under the supervision of an expert. 
A technical journal, Le Moniteur du Syndicat Agricole, is 
published for the express purpose of giving information on 
subjects of interest to agriculturists. Of all the services 
the Charente-Inférieure Syndicat renders those who belong 
to it, one of the most important is that of keeping them 
out of law courts. If a member have a grievance against 
his neighbour, instead of going to law with him, he must 
bring the matter before a committee of his fellow-members 
living in the same district. This committee must try 
to find means of adjusting the dispute; but, if they fail, 
the affair is referred to the Board of Conciliation which 
consists of representatives from all the District Conciliation 
Committees. The decisions of this Board are final, and 
members who refuse to submit to its decrees are expelled 
from the Syndicat. 

The Charente-Inférieure Syndicat was founded, some 
eight years ago, by M. Rostand, acting in conjunction 
with the leading agriculturists in the Department. Ac- 
cording to the official programme, ‘ Le Syndicat a pour 
objet spéculatif d’étudier et défendre les intéréts écono- 
miques, agricoles, réclamer prés des autorités compétentes 
contre toutes les mesures législatives ou fiscales qui en- 
travent l’agriculture, poursuivre ]’application de celles qui 
lui sont avantageuses; et pour objet pratique d’intervenir 
dans toutes les opérations de la vie agricole ou l’action du 
Syndicat sera requise et légale.’ Its orgarisation is simple 
in the extreme. The Department is divided into six 
districts, each of which has a subordinate Syndicat to 
which the members of the chief Syndicat who live in that 
district belong. The members of each district elect certain 
of their own number to form a committee to watch over 
their interests and develop the agricultural resources of 
the district. The Chambre Syndicale, in which the chief 
authority of the Association is vested, consists of 72 mem- 
bers—viz , 12 representatives from each district. They 
hold a sort of watching brief for all the members of the 
Syndicat, and delegate their executive power to a com- 
mittee of eight—viz., a president (at present the Marquis 
de Dompierre), two vice-presidents, three secretaries, a 
treasurer, and an Archiviste bibliothécaire. They are 
elected by their fellow-members, hold office for three 
years, and do their work gratuitously. On them rests the 
full responsibility for the management of the affairs of the 
Syndicat, and they direct all its operations. Their 
accounts, however, are examined by an official auditor ; 
and once a year, at a general meeting of the members, 
they must render an account of their stewardship. 

Attached to the Syndicat and acting in close alliance 
with it, although independent of it financially, is a Co- 
operative Society, through which the members of the 
Syndicat obtain their supplies. One of the Vice- Presidents 
takes charge of the commercial department of the Syndi- 
eat, and acts as intermediary between its members and 
the Co-operative Society. They send their orders to him 
through their District Secretary, and he purchases for them 
whatever they require for their farms. The business is of 
course done on the ready-money principle. The Bureau 
for each district has adjoining it two large rooms, in one 
of which are exhibited samples of the various articles 
supplied by the Vice-President ; while the other serves as 
a sort of general meeting-place for the members who live 
in the district. 

The members of the Charente-Inférieure Syndicat pay 
an annual subscription of 2fr.60 each, or of 5fr. each if 
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they have a fancy for ranking as ‘ Fondateurs. ‘The 
association is managed most carefully and economically ; 
still, its directors would certainly not be able to make both 
ends meet were they entirely dependent on subscriptions 
for their revenue. Fortunately, however, they have froia 
time to time windfalls in the shape of legacies and dona- 
tions, while just occasionally they receive subsidies from 
the local authorities and the State. The Syndicat is at 
present in a most flourishing condition ; it is extending its 
operations in all directions, and making its influence to be 


widely felt, especially among the peasant proprietors, of 


whom it has some thousands on its roll. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS PARODIST 


We have no intention here of discussing the educa- 

tional value of an educational work that lies before 
us, Auschauungsunterricht im Englischen mit Benulzung von 
Hoélzels Bildern, constructed by Dr. Edmund Wilke, and 
published at Leipzig by Raimund Gerhard ; but it has 
certainly fascinated us as the last of those schoolbooks 
which appear at too rare intervals to add to the gaiety of 
the nation with whose language they deal. In this case 
the jest lies not, as usually, in the author’s incompetence, 
but in the fact that, thanks to the plan on which he 
works, Dr. Wilke has succeeded in producing a series of 
parodies, all the more apt and telling because they are so 
innocent, so unconscious, so obviously unintentional and 
unsuspected. 

The happy accident has come about thus. The child 
Dr. Wilke has in his mind’s eye is to learn English with 
the aid of a set of pictures, eight in number, representing 
‘ Spring, ‘Farmyard, ‘ Summer,’ ‘ Forest, ‘ Autumn, 
‘Mountain, ‘Winter,’ and ‘Town.’ To these pictures 
Dr. Wilke’s book is auxiliary. The portion of it with 
which we are concerned is written in English, and divided 
into eight sections. Each section, of course, serves as an 
accompaniment to a particular picture, and besides ex- 
tracts from English authors, subjects for themes, lessons 
in grammar, etc. etc., has certain prominent features 
described as ‘ Objects of the Picture’ and ‘ Sketch’ with 
or without ‘Sentences preparing Sketch of the Picture.’ 
Thanks to this arrangement, every picture serves as peg 
for at least a pair of parodies, of which the first lurks 
behind the ‘ Objects of the Picture.’ To describe these 
thinly disguised vocabularies is impossible. Quotation 
and quotation only can do justice to their charms. It is 
difficult to know which of them to pick out, but we think 
the most impressive, taken as a whole, belongs to ‘Autumn.’ 
It runs thus: 

I hope to find the mountain, river, steamer, mast, flag, 
chimney, isle, villa. 

I try to find the farmer, plough, plough-share, plough- 
handle, bag, wheelbarrow, farm, barn, servant, flail, 
straw, rake, ladder, Indian corn, swallow, cranes. 


I am pleased to show the apple tree, turkey-cock, goat, 
kite, drum, geese, mag-pie, hunter, sportsman’s bag, 
double-barrelled gun. 

Here you can see country-boys, town-boys, a lady, a 
parasol, grapes, a tub, a basket, vine-dressers, a 
driver, a whip. 

Was there ever more exquisite a parody of Walt Whit- 
man’s imitators and their dithyrambic catalogues? A 
deliberate parodist indeed might well be content with 
half the success that Dr. Edmund Wilke has stumbled 
upon here, nor does he fail elsewhere to rise to the same 
level. The picture ‘Town,’ for instance, encourages him 
to declare : 

I think you will find the hoop, wheelbarrow, post-carriage, 
placard-column, porter, tramway, splendid buildings, 
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square, fountain, monument, church, museum, 
library, balloon. 

After these gasping inventories, which would lose at 
once their impressiveness and their vagueness were the 
picture before one to supply the connecting link between 
placard-column, porter, balloon, ete. ete., there is some- 
thing soothing and restful about the next group of parodies, 
those to be found in the so-called ‘ Sentences, preparing 
sketch of picture’ and ‘Sketches.’ These explanatory 
discourses might well be mistaken for the work of one of 
the more incorrigible of the scribes whom Richard Jefferies 
set babbling of green fields. It is an easy matter to parody 
all those elaborate searchings after the obvious, those 
triumphant heraldings of discoveries that are no discoveries, 
those careful recordings of Nature’s most everyday, most 
mechanical processes, in which the strength of this school 
lies, but we must not belittle Dr. Wilke’s singular success. 
He is good under ‘ Spring’ when ‘in the garden we see 
the grandfather with a large pole in his hand: he seeks 
for caterpillars in the large cherry tree which has pretty 
white blossoms. A starling sits on the top of the cherry 
tree.’ We like the ‘ Farmyard’ where ‘ on the roof of the 
outhouse a cat slinks through the garret window and hopes 
On the ladder, leant against the 
wall, hens go to the henroost. Before the shed 
the farmer sharpens his scythe with a hammer.’ 
But the gem of the collection is to be found under 
‘Forest.’ There ‘before a cut tree we see two children. 
They gather berries with their aprons and put them after- 
wards into a pitcher. Not far from a large stone we see 
an ant-hill. A serpent crawls through the grass under a 
large oak, in the fern a fox lies in wait and in the branches 
of the oak two squirrels are merrily hopping about. A 
roe goes to the bubbling brook.’ Why, oh why, did not 
chance lead Dr. Wilke to drop into blank verse more 
frequently. It’s half the secret of this descriptive writing 
to drop into blank verse. However, he goes on nobly. 
‘A wagtail sits on a stone in the middle of the brook. 
Fresh grass, moss, foxgloves and mushrooms are to be seen 
on the brink of the brook. An owl sleeps hidden in the 
branches of a pine tree. The bark part of old trees is 
covered with lichens,’ 

Never before, we imagine, were parodies that so accu- 
rately catch the spirit and the silliness of the original 
written by accident, and it would, indeed, be ungracious 
to carp at the occasional and piquant eccentricities of 
expression which show that English is not the writer's 


to find some mice. 


native language. 


THE AUTHOR AND THE BUTTERFLY 


_ you really write books? Faney! How do you 

do it ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. How do you invent a new frock ?’ 

‘T sit—and think—and frown—and scold my maid.’ 

‘My process is just the same.’ 

‘Fancy! I wonder if I've read any of your books. No, 
I don’t think I have. You see, I don’t read much.’ 

‘Your eyes were made for something better, observed 
the Author politely. 

‘Oh, now, that’s out of one of them ? 
I shall read them, if they’re like that. 
that ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t always get such an inspiration,’ the 
Author admitted. ‘If I always could-——’ 

‘I might come and sit by you,’ suggested the Butterfly, 
thoughtfully. 


‘Not in working hours, thanks,’ said the Author, 
hastily. 


Isn't it? Yes, 
Are they like 
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‘That’s very horrid of you! 
way.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you would.’ 

‘ But [’d—shut them.’ 

‘What would happen 
smiling. 

‘Oh, please be sensible,’ implored the Butterfly. ‘1 
was told you were so clever, you know.’ 

‘It’s a term of abuse nowadays,’ observed the Author, 
resignedly. 

‘I’m not clever, you know. 
though.’ 

‘ But then ——’ began the Author. 

‘Why, she’s a sweet-looking girl,’ interrupted the Butter- 
fly, in apparent indignation, 

‘They always are,’ assented the Author. 

‘Mamma’'s looking this way, remarked the Butterfly, 
after a pause. 

‘ All right : she thinks I’m a publisher.’ 
at the Butterfly’s caution. 

‘ Did you tell her so?’ 

‘Well, I live by telling them,’ protested the Author. 

‘Are your books ever about—about love, you know ?’ 

‘Always, he answered with a touch of melancholy. 

‘ Don’t you get rather tired of it ?’ 

‘Of writing about it,’ said the Author. 

‘ And are your heroines nice ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘They're not? Nor your heroes either ?’ 

‘ Beasts, said the Author gloomily. 

The Butterfly looked at him sympathetically. 

‘I should have a nice hero anyhow,’ she remarked. 
‘Heroines don’t matter so much. Why don’t you make 
them nice?’ 

‘I can only draw from what I see.’ 

‘ But you know some nice men, surely ?’ 

‘All the men I know,’ said the Author with emphasis, 
‘ are——’ 

‘ But I know a lot of men you do, and 

‘They're all in love with you,’ concluded the Author: 
‘That’s why——’ 

‘ They're horrid ?’ 

‘Yes, and why I wanted to know you.’ 

The Butterfly glanced again towards mamma. 

‘ You're sure she thinks ?’ she began. 

‘Certain,’ the Author assured her, with another smile. 

‘Why did you want to know me? Do you want to put 
me in a book ?’ 

‘Would you read yourself, if I did ?’ 

‘Why, of course I would. You'd give me a copy, 
wouldn't you ?’ 

‘In return for 

‘My help,’ put in the Butterfly hastily. 
I should recognise myself, though !’ 

‘I don’t expect you would,’ said the Author. 

‘What should you make me do?’ 

‘1 should make you break a poor man’s heart.’ 

‘Only one?’ asked the Butterfly, 

‘It doesn’t do,’ said the Author, apologetically, ‘to 
divide the interest. But for that I’d make it a score.’ 

‘Oh, it’s not a score,) murmured the Butterfly, as she 
played with her fan. 

‘And then you'd marry a rich man,’ 

‘Yes, yes; that’s very good. Go on,’ 

‘A lord, I think.’ 

‘]’m not particular about that.’ 

‘And then——’ The Author seemed to hesitate. 

‘Well, and then ?’ 

‘Then you'd be very sorry you'd done it?’ said the 
Author. 


I shouldn’t get in the 
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The Butterfly looked up at him, then down on her lap, 
then up at him again. 

‘Think so?’ asked the Butterfly, and a smi'e appeared 
on her lips. 

‘You would be—in the book,’ said the Author firmly. 

‘Oh, in the book !’ murmured the Butterfly, with a kind 
of amusement. 

‘T see,’ observed the Author, ‘ that you wouldn’t recog- 
nise the picture.’ 

The Butterfly paused before she made any further 
remark, Then she asked : 

‘Should you be in the book yourself?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Who would vou be?’ 

‘Surely you can guess that,’ said the Author. 

‘You mean that you’d be >? 

‘Poor and broken-hearted—of course.’ 

The Butterfly considered this for a moment. 

‘And when I was very sorry, what happened ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said the Author. 

‘That doesn’t sound very amusing, observed the 
Butterfly. 

‘No. It’s a realistic book,’ said the Author. 

‘Who was the rich man in the book?’ asked the 
Butterfly, almost in a whisper. 

The Author covertly pointed, as he answered, ‘That 
man talking to your mother.’ 

‘Oh!’ said the Butterfly, and she blushed. Then she 
added, ‘ Books aren’t a bit like life, are they >’ 

‘ This one is,’ insisted the Author. 

‘It will be a horrid book,’ said the Butterfly. 

‘ Abominable, assented the Author. 

They both sighed. 

‘Nothing at all happened ?’ she asked again. 

‘He was not killed in the hunting-field, said the 
Author. 

‘Not even after ever so many years—three or four, | 
mean ?’ 

‘No, never. He lived on.’ 

The Butterfly was looking attentively at the man who 
was talking to her mother. 

‘It will bea horrid book,’ she said, with a little shudder. 

‘ But you couldn’t help yourself. He was so splendidly 
rich, you see.’ 

‘Was it—very awful ?’ 

‘Dull as ditch-water, You'd never cared for him, you 
see.’ 

‘Hadn’t I?’ asked the Butterfly. 

There was a pause. Then the Butterfly, with yet 
another glance across the room, added in a whisper, 

‘Why do you write it if it’s horrid ?’ 

‘Why do you ?’ asked the Author. 

The Butterfly unbuttoned her glove and buttoned it 
again. 

‘Were you always broken-hearted ?’ she asked. 

‘To the very end.’ 

‘ And were you always poor ?’ 

The Author smiled. 

‘I made a most wonderful success,’ said he dreamily, 
‘with a book that came out exactly one week after the 
we dding.’ 

‘Then you were an author in the book too ?’ 

‘The portrait of me is exact in every particular,’ said 
he. 

‘ And of me—is it?’ asked the Butterfly, still engaged 
with her glove. 

‘Well—is it?’ asked the Author. 
cenary ?’ 

‘A little,’ said the Butterfly, with a pout. 

‘Worldly ?’ 





‘Are you mer- 
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‘I like nice things,’ said the Butterfly, with a sigh. 

‘Shallow-hearted ?’ asked the Author, bending down to 
her. 

‘Well, can you see to the bottom of it?’ she asked. 

‘I’m trying. There’s something right at the bottom 


‘Is there?’ she asked, and she opened her fan. 

‘I wonder if I could dive in and get it !’ 

‘I shouldn’t do that. I should let it stay,’ said the 
Butterfly. 

‘Really?’ asked the Author. 

‘Perhaps,’ said the Butterfly. 

‘And the book ?’ 

‘ Don’t write it, whispered the Butterfly, 

At this moment the mother of the Butterfly and the 
man opposite rose. 

‘I must go,’ said the Butterfly. ‘It’s funny I met you. 
I—I’ve seen you about so often.’ 

‘I’ve seen you about, too,’ said the Author. 

The mother of the Butterfly and the man were close 
now, 

‘If I write the book, may I send you a copy?’ asked 
the Author. 

‘The book,’ said the Butterfly, ‘is not to be written’ ; 
and she turned most graciously to the man as_ he 
approached. . 

The Author bowed and escaped. 

‘I’ve been telling your mother who that fellow is,’ said 
the man. 

‘Yes,’ said the Butterfly’s mother, with a significant 
air, ‘I was mistaken about him. He’s just a—writer 

‘ Of very stupid books,’ said the man. 

The Butterfly looked at him for an instant. Then she 
observed in a distant manner, ‘ Well, I’ve just prevented 
him writing a stupider one still.’ 

‘What about ?’ he asked. 

‘Curiously enough—you,’ returned the Butterfly. 

‘Confound him! What would he have said about me?’ 

‘Nothing, said the Butterfly with marked emphasis, 
‘that is in the very least likely to be true. So I told him 
to leave you out. But I said he might write about me, if 
he liked,’ 

‘Does he want to?’ asked her mother. 

‘Why, yes, I think so,’ smiled the Butterfly. 

‘It wont be a bit more true,’ growled the man, 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said the Butterfly: and she 


smiled again. AntTHONY Hope, 


THE CANDIDATE 


IKE. the astute manager that he is, Mr. Charles 
Wyndham has taken care to repeat, in reviving The 
Candidate, the sin of omission for which he was taken to task 
so soundly in connection with the last production at his 
theatre. A shrewd man of business as well as an admir- 
able comedian, Mr. Wyndham recognises the advertising 
value of any kind of controversy that concerns itself with 
his managerial doings. Having found that he was for- 
tunate enough to raise discussion by omitting to mention 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier in the programme of An Aris- 
tocratic Alliance, it was quite natural—from his point of 
view—that he should seek to repeat his good luck by the 
simple expedient of announcing the Criterion adaptation 
of Le Députe de Bombignac, on its revival, as ‘ Justin 
Huntly McCarthy’s celebrated comedy.’ Nor can Mr. 
Wyndham be said to have reckoned without his critical 
guests, for already the wrongs of M. Alexandre Bisson 
have been proclaimed with an emphasis that has set the 
ball of controversy rolling merrily again, and has enabled 
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the doubtless well-satisfied manager once more to extend 
the advertisement of his theatre to the correspondence- 
columns of the daily journals. Not invariably, it would 
appear, is the net spread in vain in the sight even of the 
oldest and ‘ downiest’ of critical birds, and Mr. Wyndham 
is fairly entitled to congratulation upon the success that 
has attended his second employment of a seemingly irre- 
sistible bait. 

So far as the playgoing public are concerned, the 
question of M. Bisson’s right to the lion’s share of the 
honours thus apportioned to the adapter of his play is 
one of no very urgent importance. It must, of course, be 
obvious to every one—and to Mr. Wyndham among 
the rest—that an adapter has no possible claim to 
be described, even by implication, as the author of any 
work that he may be pleased to serve up in a 
foreign dress, however skilfully he may have contrived to 
disguise its nationality. But the quarrel which any such 
claim must inevitably induce is hardly the affair of the 
public, who care little enough about nice questions of 
authorship, so long as the plays offered to them are accept- 
able in the form in which they are presented. This para- 
mount condition has certainly been fulfilled in the present 
instance by Mr. McCarthy, who has not the least reason 
to be ashamed of the work of adaptation he has performed 
with such abundant cleverness and resource, or to feel dis- 
satisfied with the share of credit to which he is justly 
entitled. Had there been no Député de Bombignac 
there would of course have been no Candidate ; and there- 
fore Mr. McCarthy is not justified in permitting Mr. 
Wyndham, even for advertising purposes, to ignore M. 
Bisson’s contribution to the success of the English play. 
But, as it stands, the lively farce now revived at the 
Criterion after an interval of nearly ten years is admirably 
bright and diverting, and seems to have lost but little in 
the interval, except that a few of its political allusions are 
a trifle musty, and sound oddly beside others that have 
been flung in at the last moment to impart the necessary 
‘up-to-date ’ flavour. 

The entire scheme of the play—the impossible ex- 
pedient whereby the oppressed Lord Oldacre obtains 
a respite from the tyranny of an abnormally trucu- 
lent mother-in-law, the half-involuntary treachery of 
the secretary Baffin, who, being sent down in his employer's 
name to contest a Radical constituency in the Conservative 
interest, gets Lord Oldacre returned as a revolutionary of 
the wildest type, the desperate efforts of the distracted 
nobleman to evade the demands of his family for explana- 
tions—the whole thing belongs to the regions of the 
wildest farcical comedy, and is handled in exactly the 
right spirit by the Criterion company, which despite recent 
excursions into more ambitious fields, still remains abso- 
lutely at its best in the treatment of the modern or 
refined order of rollicking farce. 

As for Mr. Wyndham himself, though his ambition 
more serious characters is both natural 
and laudable, it is as the legitimate successcr of 
Charlies Mathews that his best work is and_ pro- 
bably ever will be accomplished. In like the 
Lord Oldacre of The Candidate, his mercurial exuberance 
of spirits and inexhaustible vivacity give him an easy 
supremacy that he cannot always command in characters 
of a different calibre. With such support as he obtains 
from that fine comedian Mr. Giddens as the secretary 
Battin, and from Mr. Blakeley, Mr. Somerset, Miss Pattie 
Browne and Miss Coleman in other parts, Mr. Wyndham 
should still succeed in finding ‘ Justin Huntly McCarthy’s 
celebrated comedy’ sufficiently attractive to fill the 
Criterion, even without the extraneous aid of newspaper 
controversy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DCGBERRY AND WHISTLER 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


S1R,—‘ Take him away—oh, dem!’ cried Mr. Mantalini in 
his agony. 

‘Take him away—’ echoes Mr. Whistler, in his oft-repeated 
sauve gui peut. 

I am not sorry to end this unprofitable correspondence. Mr. 
Whistler’s continuous references to skirts and stockings and 
breeches, his desperate habit of seeking fun in the postal 
addresses of his adversaries—even the butterfly itself, which 
with child-like glee he loves to affix to nonsense-letters, lack 
alike the true ring of humour and the vigour of manly attack. 
And so he makes appeal only to the narrow circle of simple 
adorers who still worship him as the Brazen Calf, and with his 
own hands pins his poor moth, soiled and still wriggling, to your 
page—his conceit too egregious to see the pathetic folly of it. 

‘Is he not wicked ?’ asks the child in Punch. ‘ He is worse, 
the mother answers ; ‘he is vulgar.’ Alas! 

ARTS CLUR, M. H. SPIELMANN. 


June 2, 1894. 


(Sit finis litium—wN. O.) 


THE NILE CORIVEE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


S1R,—The annals of history will, fortunately, be searched in 
vain for a parallel to the astounding discrepancy between the 
statements made by Lord Cromer (Sir E. Baring) in 1891 and in 
1894, in reference to the alleged discontinuance of forced, unfed 
and unpaid peasant labour in Egypt. 

In the Parliamentary Report for 1890, dated March 29, 1891, 
Lord Cromer says : ‘“ Previous to 1883,” Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff 
writes to me, “ the whole of the earthwork in the clearance and 
repairs of canals and embankments was effected by the forced, 
unpaid, unfed labour of the peasantry. In 1884, this labour 
amounted to 85,000 men working for sixty days. In 1890 forthe 
first time, perhaps, in all history there was no corvée in Egypt.”’’ 
Lord Cromer added his own personal assurance: ‘ The corvée 
has been wholly abolished’ (Egypt, No. 3, 1891, p. 38). In 
April 1894 a Parliamentary Report informs the world that 
forced, unfed and unpaid labour is extorted from the Egyptian 
peasants, under British officials, on a large scale, and under 
precisely the same conditions as obtained in the days of 
Mehemet Ali, or Ismail Pasha. Under the heading, ‘ Payment 
of the Nile corvce, an account is given of an experiment on a 
very small scale to pay the forced and unfed labourers in three 
small districts two piastres (5d.) a day. But it is stated that 
‘in Upper Egypt, 32,720 men and 1672 Sheikhs (village head- 
men) were called out for an average of fifty days.’ ‘In Lower 
Egypt 49,059 men and 3164 Sheikhs were called out for an 
average of eighty-two days’ (p. 35) Now 85,000x60= 
5,100,000 days labour in 1884. While 34,392 x 50= 1,719,600, 
and 52,223 x 82=4,282,286; or a total of 6,001,886, in 1893. 
‘ The whole of the men were called out in the usual manner by 
means of the Mudirs (provincial governors).” What the usual 
manner was, and is, must be left to the enlightened imagination. 
The British Government says through the dominant control it 
exercises over this army of $0,000 men. ‘ Work for two or more 
months unfed, unpaid or ——.’ It isa horrid blank, to be filled 
in with stick, courbash, or some Indian method of squeezing 
obedience out of a recalcitrant. The minimum value assigned 
to this labour by the Inspectors-General of Immigration is 
£140,000, ‘The whole amount paid to the fortunate subjects of 
experiment was £3400. Yet £400,000 was levied in taxes to 
be applied to the abolition of corvés, chiefly from that land-tax 
whose incidence seemed to Lord Northbrook, at the prices 
current ten years ago, cruelly burdensome. 

It appears further that, as the inundation of 1893 was ex- 
ceptionally low, the amount of labour was proportionately less. 
The experiment showed ‘that the people willingly come out 
and work for payment, and it is possible to ensure each man 
employed receiving his daily wage.’ 

Lord Cromer refers to the same subject in the following words : 
‘Turning to the question of the abolition of the corvée, I have 
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to remark that until a few years ago forced labour was used in 
Egypt for two distinct purposes—viz, first, clearing the canals 
of mud during the period of low Nile; and, secondly, guarding 
the banks from inundation during the period of high Nile.’ 
Precisely ; and Lord Cromer said in 1891 that this corvée had 
been wholly abolished. Now, ‘abolished’ is the strongest 
conceivable term for suppression or cessation. Like extinction, 
it means the absolute determination and finality of existence. 
Wholly, therefore, is an adjective of rhetorical force, added, 
one naturally assumes, to declare that there was no trace of 
forced, unfed, and unpaid labour, either in a modified form or 
in the remotest district. Lord Cromer, however, now concedes 
that only the first or winter corvcée was abolished. This is 
inexact and misleading, for it had ceased to be oppressive in 
1881. He entirely fails to note the maintenance of a heavy 
tax, which first represents nearly three times the amount of 
labour formerly exacted, and second, that owing to the costly 
and dangerous experiment of the Barrage, a large part of the 
work, nominally redeemed at £400,000, has not been required 
since 1888. 

‘The second description of corvée,’ writes Lord Cromer, ‘is 
of course also an evil.’ But Sir C. 'Scott-Moncrieff caused to 
be printed in the Pa// Mall Gazette of June 6, 1893, speaking 
of this same work, the following words: ‘ Distinct from the 
corvée, and entirely independent of it, there obtains in Egypt 
to this day a system of voluntary State labour, organised by 
the villagers themselves, who do their work ungrudgingly and 
in a patriotic spirit.’ 

On June 22, 1893, 1 flatly contradicted this statement, and 
cited the law of August 6, 1885, passed under pressure from 
Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff himself, which condemns to imprison- 
ment of between twenty days and three months, and a fine of 
from £1 to £10, any disobedience, any ‘ delay or contravention 
on the part of the village headmen or corvé‘e.’ 

Lord Cromer says that while the Nile corvée is of course an 
evil, it is of minor importance because of ‘ the fact that the work 
has to be done at a time when the country being more or less 
flooded, the mass of the agricultural population cannot work on 
their fields.’ But Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General 
knows perfectly well that no large part of the Delta is covered 
with water during the high Nile. The slovenly expression ‘the 
country is more or less flooded’ is not only inexact but mis- 
leading. Lower Egypt is covered with crops, largely cotton, 
and the 52,223 peasants in the Delta were taken from their 
fields as well as their homes to work for the Treasury. The 
Inspector-General of Lower Egypt says that the daily rate of 
even two piastres (5d.) was ‘highly appreciated,’ and that ‘to 
gain it the people would have turned out on the banks them- 
selves,’ without recourse, that is to say, to‘ the usual manner.’ 
But even £1 14s., is a heavy contribution from a peasant with 
one acre and a goat. At all events this miserable deception is 
atanend. It is directly due to the National Observer that I 
was permitted to bring the matter to public notice. Other 
papers please copy! Will they do it? I doubt whether there 
is a paper in England which has not unwittingly dissemimated 
the error ; how many will now insist upon wiping out this stain 
from British honour? France assented to the abolition of the 
corvée. She was told that Englishmen had done it. Would 
there be no justification here for the taunt of perfide Albion ?— 
I am, etc., COPE WHITEHOUSE. 

June 7th, 8 Cleveland Row, S.W. 





REVIEWS 


FOR BABES AND OTHERS 


The Jungle Book. By RUDYARD KIPLING. With Illustrations 
by J. L. KipLinc, W. H. DRAKE, and T. FRENZENY, 
London : Macmillan. 


Herein has Mr. Kipling achieved a new, and moreover, a rare 
distinction. Many authors have written good books ; the number 
of writers who have produced excellent short stories is not in- 
considerable ; but they who have given to the nursery reading 
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that is neither dull nor silly might well be counted on one hand. 
Who are they? Hans Christian Anderssen, Charles Kingsley, 
Mrs. Ewing—-there the tale would end, so far as our memory 
serves. Mr. Kipling’s name shall now stand for the ring finger 
—the little one is still without its author. When he finished 
‘Baa Baa Black Sheep,’ we said with conviction that no man 
within this decade had written so well of children as Mr- 
Kipling. Having closed the cover of Zhe Jungle Book, we 
affirm with equal certitude that none have written for them so 
well as he. 

‘ How in the world does this young man know about it all?’ 
is the question which leaps to the lips of the reviewer again 
and again when turning the pages of this small volume. For 
Mr. Kipling is as cocksure of his facts, and has as many 
of them, as ever. To him the noise of a snake’s scales 
on brickwork, ‘a noise as faint as that of a wasp walking on 
a window pane,’ is as familiar as the gritty sound of Thomas 
Atkins’s ammunition boots on the parade-ground. He is on 
intimate terms with bears, and with black panthers he would 
seem to have lived from his youth upward. And when you 
come to think of it it must take time to get upon friendly terms 
with a black panther. Here is a piece of the natural history of 
the python ; the sort of information for which you shall search 
encyclopedias in vain—‘ The fighting strength of a python 
is in the driving blow of his head backed by all the strength and 
might of his body. If you can imagine a lance, or a battering 
ram, or a hammer weighing nearly half a ton, driven by a cool, 
quiet mind living in the handle of it, you can roughly imagine 
what Kaa was like when he fought. A python four or five feet 
long can knock a man down if he hits him fairly in the chest, 
and Kaa was thirty feet long as you know. His first stroke was 
delivered into the heart of the crowd round Baloo—was sent 
home with shut mouth in silence, and there was no need of a 
second. It was this same Kaa who, when he was in a 
hurry to deal death to the monkey-folk, seemed ‘to pour 
himself along the ground. Of seals he knows rather 
more than the most of us do of fox-terriers. The child 
who reads the story of Kotik the white seal will never need to 
pursue the subject further for the sake of knowledge. ‘ Malkah 
taught him to follow the cod and the halibut along the under 
sea-banks and wrench the rockling out of his hole among the 
weeds : how to skirt the wrecks lying a hundred fathoms below 
water, and dash like a rifle bullet in at one port-hole and out at 
another as the fishes ran: how to dance on the top of the 
waves when the lightning was racing all over the sky, and heave 
his flipper politely to the stumpy-tailed albatross and the man- 
of-war hawk as they went down the wind: how to jump three 
or four feet clear of the water like a dolphin, flipper close to the 
side, and tail curved; to leave the flying-fish alone because 
they are all bony ; and to take the shoulder piece out of a cod 
at full speed ten fathoms deep and more; never to stop and 
look at a boat or a ship, but particularly a row-boat.’ When the 
wolf springs and checks himself in mid-spring, you see ‘the 
most wonderful thing in the world.’ He shoots up straight 
into the air for four or five feet, landing almost where he left 
ground. A mongoose’s eyes grow red when he is angry, and 
he goes forth to battle with a peculiar rocking, swaying motion. 
‘It looks very funny, but it is so perfectly balanced a gait 
that you can fly off it at any angle you please ; and in deal- 
ing with snakes this is an advantage.’ Now this sort of 
knowledge needs for its acquirement keen eyes and a note- 
book. But mediocrity can see things and use a pencil. 
It takes genius to use the knowledge, and give it us at the 
essentially right moment. Mr. Kipling’s claims to genius 
stand stronger than ever since the publication of Zhe Jungle 
Book. 

The fighting instinct—the dearest possession of our race— 
which welcomes battle for battle’s sake, whose loss means the 
break-up of empire, is as vividly manifest in these tales for 
children as in any of the little grey covered books which 
have set our muscles twitching any time these last three years. 
Never, not even in Zhe Main Guard or in The Light that 
Failed, has Mr. Kipling called on us to witness a more glorious 
row than that between Rikki-Tikki-Tavi the mongoose and Nag 
the big cobra in the bungalow bath-room. 

‘ Nag was asleep, and Rikki-Tikki looked at the bed, wonder- 
ing which would be the best place fora good hold. “ If I don’t 
break his back at the first jump,” said Rikki, “ he can still fight ; 
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and if he fights, O Rikki!” Then he jumped. The head was 
lying a little clear of the water-jar, under the cover of it; and 
as his teeth sank, Rikki braced his back against the bulge of 
the red earthenware to hold down the head. This gave him 
just a second’s purchase, and he made the most of it. Then he 
was battered to and fro as a rat is shaken by a dog—to and fro 
on the floor, up and down, and round in great circles ; but his 
eyes were red, and he held on as the body cart-whipped over 
the floor, upsetting the tin dipper and the soap-dish and flesh- 
brush, and banged against the tin side of the bath. As he held 
he closed his jaws tighter and tighter, for he made sure he 
would be banged to death, and for the honour of his family he 
preferred to be found with his teeth locked. He was dizzy, 
aching, and felt shaken to pieces, when something went off 
like a thunderclap just behind him ; a hot wind knocked him 
senseless, and red fire singed his fur. ‘The big man had been 
wakened just now, and had fired both barrels of a shot-gun 
into Nag just behind the head.’ There is but one story with a 
moral in the whole series, and that is the moral which is never 
learnt by Radicals or forgotten by leaders of men. 

In reading animal stories—stories in which brutes are 
endowed with human attributes—we get into the way of 
looking for satires upon men. For any direct application one 
looks in vain here, unless indeed Mr. Kipling’s very caustic 
criticism of the tricks and manners of the grey apes of the 
jungle be the exception. He may not have meant it, but 
Bandar-Log does irresistibly suggest the attitude of a certain 
Parliamentary party, and that party’s following. Here is their 
song : 

Here we sit in a branchy row, 
Thinking of beautiful things we know, 
Dreaming of deeds that we mean to do 
All complete in a minute or two: 
Something noble and wise and gcod, 
Done by merely wishing we could 

We are forgotten, but never mind : 

Brother, thy tail hangs down behind ! 


All the talk we have ever heard 
Uttered by bat or beast or bird 
Hid in fur or scale or feather, 
Jabber it quickly and altogether ! 
Excellent ! wonderful ! 


Once again ! 

Now we are talking just like men! 
Let's pretend we are—never mind 
Brother, thy tail hangs down behind 
This is the way of the monkey kind, 


HENRY IV, 


History of England under Henry the Fourth. 
HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A. Vol. II. 


By JAMES 
London : Longmans. 


This is the second part of a great Chronicle Book. The first 
part is now nine years old, and the third is soon to follow. The 
king is playing the great game he loved, at bay amongst Welsh, 
Scots, French, Flemings, English; and however you may essay 
to tell history after the new manner, nothing can help but that 
this history shall be a tale of kings, and ships and horses, and 
cypress spears. The weary Welsh wars begin the chapter : 
Owen, having pilled and burnt as in him lay, is sealing pardons 
with his royal seal, and allying himself with his brother of 
France. Mr. Wylie nervously reckons us every man-at-arms 
and every archer we have on the Welsh border, and the arrear- 
age we owe them, and counts the bowstrings and quarrels sent 
down ina cart from London. The ordinance for the restriction 
of grants comes into force, whereat arises the wail of Thomas 
Hoccleve of London, poet, a beery Cockney Villon, bewailing 
‘my yearly guerdon, my annuitee’ whose sudden ceasing has 
knit him unto sickness, and ripened him for his pit. Then 
privy conspiracy and treason, for the rude eye of rebellion is 
threaded to run through the book: the Duke of York’s treason 
—the kidnapping of the Mortimers—the great main treason 
of the Percies that ended with the counter-treason of Shipton 
Moor when nothing but the feud of Nevill and Percy held 
Henry’s dish even. And trouble north, south, east, and west, 
till little wonder that a monster of fell portent was moved to 
issue from the sea in Suffolk, and browse on the sheep on 
Stourbank. It had a crested head and jaggy teeth, and the 
tenantry of Bures who turned out and shot at it from both 
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banks, with arrows that spanged off its rattling sides, must 
have been relieved to see it slink away into the marsh. 

There are wars and rumours of wars. The Earl of Westmor- 
land fell on the wild Welsh at Machynlleth, where Owen lost 
banner and bannerer, and the Welsh power was checked till 
the Prince of Wales broke it with the ‘ crowning mercy’ at Usk, 
where Owen’s brother was slain. The French leaguered Marck 
by Calais, where was a galiant great skirmish when Sir Richard 
Aston fellon them. Then there is good fighting to tell of on 
ship and strand—our fleet went forth from Sandwich with 
Prince Thomas, trailed a coat before Dunkirk, and slipped into 
Sluys to burn the shipping, the Duke of Burgundy being the 
other side stone walls, and French and English fighting over 
the heads of unwilling Flemings. French ships came over at 
last and tardily to Owen’s aid, manned not by a king’s force but 
by private adventurers, with no thought beyond the loot of 
the coast towns. They failed at Haverfordwest and took Car- 
marthen, losing fourteen ships while putting home in face of an 
English admiral. 

Even Jess luck had the Bretons and Flemings, who made a 
dash at the Yorkshire seaboard, for Hull ships towed them into 
port—every ship and man. In1405 Don Pero Nino, of Santander 
and Charles de Savoisy, a great French lord, came to Poole in 
Dorsey to visit our corsair, Henry Pay, at home. ‘Arripay’ 
had, years before, burnt Gijon town, and Poole folk were, doubt- 
less, still worshipping before the crucifix he carried away from 
the Calvary on Finisterre. They landed and fired East Looe, 
failed at Saltash, which noble town recalled Seville to them, 
and came on to Portland—where the clothyard shaft drove them 
back to their galleys. So on to Poole, the very home of ‘ Arri- 
pay,’ whose kin and neighbours made a good fight, the bowmen 
pressing on the Spaniards from behind their own house doors, 
torn from the hinges to serve for ‘ pavises.’ The Isle of Wight was 
the place of their last exploit—where the undismayed islanders, 
drawn up under arms on the shore, and being summoned in 
the names of their rightful King Richard and of Isabel his 
wife, shouted back that Richard was dead, that Isabel was fled, 
and that the Frenchmen might ‘ come on.’ So the galley put 
out for Honfleur, the crews consoling themselves with the tale 
that they had sailed up the great River Thames to sight of 
London ; and, indeed, they had been in Southampton water. 

At great length, and crammed with fascinating detail, we 
have the story of the Percy treason, and how on Shipton Moor 
the Archbishop and the Earl Marshal stood drinking a friendly 
glass with the guileful Earl of Westmorland, in the hollow 
ground, while their army straggled away towards home think- 
ing that firm peace was made ; and how the king came north, 
an angry man, and brought his prisoners to York that the 
rebellious town might see them die. 

We are told how the archbishop and the poor lad the Earl 
Marshal were led to their death outside the Skeldergate of 
York, amongst a great crowd trampling in a field of growing 
barley ; the archbishop dying like a proud Scrope, by five blows 
at the neck, in memory of the five wounds. King Henry sent 
the iron habergeon he had worn to Rome, with the dry saying, 
‘See if it be thy son’s coat or no!’ Italian wit leapt to finish 
the quotation: ‘An evil beast hath devoured him, quoth the 
Pope. After this heathenry of bishop-slaying, the so-called 
‘leprosy’ came, though a monk of rare judicial mind, who tells 
us how it took the king in the nose as he lay in the manor- 
house of Green Hammerton, cannot say whether it came as 
accident or God’s judgment ; and the long, grave Plantagenet 
face, most familiar to us of all the faces of our old kings, as we 
picture it in its great hat and liripipe, was seen with ‘ pushes 
sitting on it like teats.’ But the witnesses were a York 
citizen anda lad whose father’s head was even then on the 
spikes of the Micklegate. In little more than a week the king 
was healed of the ill,and Mr. Wylie, surprised out of his middle 
English speech by the fact, says that he ‘developed an 
amount of locomotive energy unsurpassed at any previous 
period.’ 

A long chapter on Ireland is very welcome, though it be very 
hard to find a place for it in the book. Impoverished judges 
and castellans of the English pale were all but letting Home 
Rule go by default, and were seeking help of the Irish- Norman 
Butlers. James Butler, Earl of Ormond, was hired as War- 
Governor by all the English obedience to make stand against 
O’Kelly and MacMurrough and Gilla Phadruig O’Mordha, 
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and the like, for the Irishman was still going up and down 
his country with that long-shafted axe which was such a 
temptation to the making of items of Irish history. There 
was a drain of desertion from the pale. It is pleasant to 
hear how the pale-law, which fiercely forbade Irish names 
and Irish speaking, quoiting, hurling, riding bare-back, and 
neglecting to shave the upper lip once a fortnight, availed 
nothing to keep English people from stealing away into the 
mysterious land beyond, where there was no mechanical art— 
naught but idleness and sweet gay fingering of the harp, horse- 
racing, and dog-fighting. The chapter ends with the adventure 
of George Grissafary, a Hungary lord, who being then purging 
himself with pardonable ostentation from the blood of 260 men 
he had slain in fight, descended into St. Patrick’s Hole in the 
island on Lough Dearg, by way of which he visited Purgatory 
and Hell Gate, though at one time compassed about by 3000 
devils of the pit breathing sulphur and assailing him with the 
Higher Criticism. 

Before the text of the book are ranged no less than forty-six 
pages of authorities, ranging from Dr. Lee (of Lambeth and 
Salamanca) upwards ; and the text itself runs sometimes in a 
thin stream above the depth of the foot-notes. Many of the 
notes given are mere references to records that the author, an 
exile in Manchester, has been unable to consult. When the 
date of the Duke of Norfolk’s death at Venice is in dispute, the 
inquisition fost-mortem is not quoted, though the reference to 
it is quoted in the following page when the extent of his English 
lands is spoken of. 

The notes that cumber the page to little service are those 
dealing with proper names. Sir John Greindor defends Rad- 
nor, whereat six spellings of his name occur in a note, each 
backed by its reference to authority, and no one presenting 
any notable variant. Sir Henry Cristede’s identity may be 
questioned, but is nothing clearer for a note that Stow refers 
to a Robert Cvrista/, citizen, and Agnes, his wife. Stephen 
Palmer, a/ias Cotingham, of York, is a witness of King Henry's 
malady. Then nothing will let but Mr. Wylie shall tell you (in 
a note) that Thomas Palmer, of Hampshire, was entered a 
scholar of Winchester, in 1406. Nicholas Blackburn of York 
is made Admiral of the North, though Blackburn of the foot- 
note has stolen a horse and a hopeland. And Bardolph stole 
a lute-case, a fact oddly omitted when we come to deal 
with the Lord Bardolph. This is a midsummer madness 
indeed, for a historian to be taken with. After this fashion the 
London Directory should be crammed into footnotes for the 
‘History of our own times.’ Perhaps the most notable banality 
of this sort is on page 51, where, a Jady named Christina 
Launder having been impriscned at Windsor in 1405, an Isabel 
Launder, which is to say, a washerwoman, is found ina note 
to be practising her craft at Calais in 1395. But yet the book 
is a good book, which infinite labour and pain have brought to 
a very excellent work. It is history written to the six-inch 
scale, and makes very noble reading. 


LORD DERBY’S SPEECHES 


Speeches and Addresses of Edward Henry, Fifteenth Earl of 


Derby. Selected and Edited by Sir T. H. SANDERSON, 
K.C.B., and E. S. Roscor. With a Prefatory Memoir by 
W. E. H. LEcKy, Two vols. London: Longmans. 


A review of the late Lord Derby’s career leads to the 
undeniable conclusion that in many respects it was disappoint- 
ing. He started with all the chances in his favour, though, as 
Mr. Lecky points out, he was a Whig rather than a Conser- 
vative at heart. Again, he had many natural gifts: unwearied 
industry, arguinentative ability, and a cautious, practical judg- 
ment. At the same time, he was distinctly deficient in political 
courage, and possessed by an over-addiction to compromise. 
In any department of domestic administration he was well 
qualified to excel; and, had circumstances been different, he 
might have left behind him the reputation of a Peel or at least 
of a Forster. But the Statute Book only contains one great 
measure connected with his name: that transferring the 
government of India to the Crown. It was his evil fate to be 
placed, first over the Foreign Office, and afterwards over the 
Colonial. He lacked the capacity to seize the opportunity 
which either position emphatically demands. Hence he was 
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destined to resign at the height of the Eastern crisis, under 
conditions which inevitably convicted him of indecision, if of 
nothing worse ; and to remain inert while the Boers grabbed 
at Zululand and the Germans at New Guinea. A heaven-born 
President of the Board of Trade, he was lamentably deficient 
in the Imperial instinct. That phrase, ‘ We have quite black 
men enough,’ explains his limitations better than whole pages 
of comment. 

At the same time, this welcome selection from his speeches 
proves that England in general, and Lancashire in particular, 
owes Lord Derby a deep debt of gratitude. It is rather heavy 
reading, and we confess that the felicities of language, which 
Mr. Lecky discovers, seem to us to be separated by abysmal 
intervals. Again, it is not remarkable for variety of argument, 
and still less of illustration. Free Trade address number two 
bears a close resemblance to Free Trade address number one; 
and we cannot help thinking that the editors might have 
omitted several discourses on hospitals and education, since 
they are mere repetitions. Still, Lord Derby’s utterances are 
unmistakably the outcome of a powerful mind, which brought 
deep knowledge to bear on its subject, and would have none of 
half-ideas. ‘A cultured man,’ he once said, ‘ will not use cut- 
and-dry phrases without attaching any definite meaning to them, 
which I take to be the essence of cant; and he will not 
be inclined to treat very little matters as if they were big ones, 
which I take to be the secret of that peculiar kind of rhetoric 
which we call rant. In some respects his abhorrence of shams 
led him into the most arrant Benthamism ; thus he valued 
art as a corrective of the public-house, and he hoped that the 
mechanic would study law of an evening. The poor man, we 
fear, would simply develop an unwholesome taste for litigation, 
nor would he be certain to get the better even of the jerry- 
builder. But, on the whole, Lord Derby had a grip of social 
and working-class problems such as few among his contem- 
poraries could boast. He was one of the earliest advocates of 
sanitary legislation, of those measures which the Radicalism of 
the day thought fit to describe as ‘a policy of sewage.’ The 
cure for drunkenness and vice lay, according to him, not in 
coercive legislation like the Local Veto Bill, but in the provision 
of healthy homes and airy work-shops. He was no believer in 
invoking the State at every turn; ‘there is a risk of extrava- 
gance and jobbery; there is discouragement of individual 
enterprise ; there is loss of individual self-reliance.’ Yet he 
advocated the establishment of free libraries and other means 
of innocent recreation by local effort, and he was fully awake to 
the advantages of technical education, nor would he, we imayine, 
have objected to a Government grant in its aid. Again, while 
attaching, as it appears to us, exaggerated importance to the 
co-operative movement, he thoroughly approved of savings 
banks. It may bea risk to the State to have so much money 
at call; still a run is most unlikely to occur. 

To describe Lord Derby as an unpracticable individualist 
would obviously be the height of injustice, for his earnest 
advocacy of hospitals demonstrates the contrary. And, with 
certain reservations, such as the objections to ‘dumping down 
paupers’ on the colonies, he was a true friend to assisted 
emigration. Still his conclusions, on many questions, Free 
Trade in particular, read somewhat barrenly. Nothing is to 
be done; in due course the Americans will lower their tariff, 
and military Empires will never be industrial rivals. ‘Do you 
think that Emperors, and Grand Dukes, and Archdukes, 
Field-Marshals, and great personages of that sort really want 
the manufacturing industries of their Empires to be deve- 
loped? Do you suppose that it would suit them to have to do 
with an intelligent, keen-witted, critical, and well-to-do popu- 
lation such as inhabits the northern towns of England?’ This 
sort of talk would have been far more appropriate in the mouth of 
the late Mr.Odger than of Lord Derby, and curiously enough the 
remark was made so late as 1880, when German competition 
had become real. Again, he held Protection to be ultimately 
doomed in the’colonies, and he laid great stress on the opposite 
policies adopted by Victoria and New South Wales. ‘ They 
are very similarly circumstanced in other respects, and so it is 
a perfectly fair fight, and we, at least, are not likely to feel any 
doubt as to the results.’ Had Lord Derby lived a few months 
longer, ‘we at least’ would have found a New South Wales 
Ministry clapping on duties by the dozen. Again, his cures 
for agricultural depression were hardly more inspiring, and he 
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was content rather to show what Governments could not do 
than what they could. Nevertheless, he was certainly right in 
contending that the ‘three F’s’ are not wanted in England ; 
and he admitted that the experiment of giving facilities to the 
buyers of small allotments was worth trying. ‘If it succeeds, 
so much the better, if not, we are only where we were.’ 

The editors might possibly have included more of Lord 
Derby’s speeches on the relations between capital and labour, 
because they were among his most characteristic. Thus, ‘ Con- 
cede to trade unions all possible freedom of action, let them 
be managed with the utmost skill and prudence, and yet, to my 
thinking, in the battle they carry on, capital will win in the end, 
for this reason: the employer can afford to wait longer than 
the employed: he has reserve funds to fall back upon ; he is 
only a little impoverished, a little thrown back in the race, 
where the operative is pinched for his daily food.’ He 
admitted the grave social danger arising from the possession 
of nearly all the political power by one class and nearly all the 
surplus wealth by another. Yet he considered that legislative 
restrictions would drive capital to other countries, and he would 
have nothing to do with the eight hours’ movement. The 
‘living wage’ was to him simply an inconceivable proposal, 
and his latest speeches show that he did not quite appreciate 
the recent developments of the New Unionism. As a whole, 
ho vever, his opinions on Labour with a large L form the most 
valuable correctives to the nostrums at present in vogue; and 
when the inevitable reaction begins, they will, we trust, come to 
be studied as monuments of political sanity and sagacity. 


FICTION 


So excellent a master of the semi-historical romance is Mr. 
Stanley Weyman that one is almost afraid of exaggerating his 
merits. He has studied the higher kind of works of adventure 
and romance. He has refused to allow himself to run into 
extravagance of invention in details, or to delay the narration 
of his story by elaborateness of description. At times it is 
possible to believe, and to hope, that he would own himself to 
be a disciple of Scott, but unfortunately he shows no signs of 
the humour which distinguishes the great master. That is Mr. 
Weyman’s weak point: in others he is surprisingly strong. 
The time of the story of Under the Red Kode (London: 
Methuen) is that of Richelieu, and it is not the least 
among Mr. Weyman’s good points that he has avoided 
writing in ‘Wardour Street English’. Nor does he worry 
the reader with pedantic details of history or costume. 
Something like a generation of novelists has taught the wary 
reader to steer clear of historical and semi-historical romances 
as storehouses of all that is didactic and dull. Mr. Weyman 
proves once more the delightful power of simple narration, a 
good style and inventive genius. He has also the gift of pour- 
traying character without analysing it, making it distinct and 
lifelike in action and speech, and allowing it to develop in the 
course of events so naturally that one fails to detect its growth. 
The skill with which he makes a ruffian expand into a hero is 
of the very highest order. Sparing as he is in his descriptions, 
when he does sketch a piece of still life or of scenery the work 
is excellent. With these gifts the author of Under the Red 
Robe carries the reader through his pages not merely with 
unflagging attention, but with keen pleasure. <A word should 
be said for Mr. Caton Woodville’s illustrations. The horses are 
particularly good ; the men and women appear to be rather 
wanting in dramatic effect. 

The name of Miss Adeline Sergeant may be remembered as 
that of an author who gained a more widely extended fame than 
she deserved with a very morbid and rather disgusting story 
called Zhe Romance of a Penitent Soul, not quite in the present 
fashion of the philosophically prurient novels written for 
women by women, but in that not essentially very different 
mode which immediately preceded it. There is no telling how 
the public fancy will go, but we should surmise that a certain 
want of being ‘up to date’ in this respect, as well as an almost 
monstrous dulness, would prevent Zhe Surrender of Margerct 
Bellarmine (London : Heinemann) from achieving the flagr. ‘t 
success of Zhe Heavenly Twins, A. Yellow Aster and the like. 
It is a maundering autobiographical sketch of a particularly 
stupid woman, who, having married, not unwillingly but by her 
parents’ direction, an equally stupid and exceedingly dull man, 
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had her ‘faith’ destroyed as easily as Robert Elsmere’s, and 
made as much fuss about it—though, happily, not nearly at 
such length—as that deceased martyr to modern enlightenment. 
An effeminate, disreputable, and odious cousin made love to 
Margaret before her marriage and during her widowhood, and 
she was at one time engaged to him, but she cast him off on 
discovering that his path in life was strewn with blighted 
spinsters, some ‘ruined’ and some only in a consumption, but 
all broken-hearted. Then she took to good works, and found her 
faith again, and actually persuaded her shoddy Lothario to 
marry one of his victims, and he lost all his money and died of 
a fever, his last moments being consoled by the sort of clergy- 
man that yearnest women love. In fact, Margaret Bellarmine 
is an almost typically yearnest female, and it is hard even for 
the habitual reviewer of novels to be in more dull, depressing, 
or unprofitable company. Perhaps the nature of Margaret and 
her fellow prigs can be indicated as thoroughly by one sentence 
as by pages of extracts. When the wicked cousin was advising 
her on her mode of life, he said, ‘ You could make your home a 
veritable centre for all that is interesting and delightful in 
cultured London.’ Does any one want more? 

Dramatis persone: Mr. Power, an Irish landlord of the 
utilitarian type; Mrs. Power, an Englishwoman, ignorant of 
Hibernian aspirations ; Frank, Power’s son by a former mar- 
riage; Edith, his daughter by the present one; Judith Ryan, 
the peasant quasi-wife of Frank; little Frank, her son; Phil 
and Terence, her twin brothers; Mr. Forbes, the lover of 
Edith; Mr. Morony, a landlord who manages his estate in 
accordance with Nationalist ideas; Juanita of the same sur- 
name, his cousin and fiancée ; doctors, priests, officers, peasants, 
etc. Scene: The coast of Clare. Time: The day before yester- 
day. Act I.—The Moronys and Forbes encounter the by-no- 
means heavenly twins, Phil convoying Terence (who breathes 
vengeance against Power for threatening to evict his mother, 
and against Mrs. Power for slighting Judith on account of her 
semi-matrimonial relations) to an America-bound ‘ coffin-ship’ 
of Power's, which subsequently founders, Terence being reported 
among the lost. Act IIl.—The conventional eviction scene, with 
a fatal accident to Mrs. Ryan, who falls from a cart while curs- 
ing Power and his myrmidons ; the murder of Mrs. Power, and 
the wounding of her husband by Terence; followed by the 
arrest of hil, as the police ‘mixed those children up’ in conse- 
quence of their resemblance to one another, and sundry out- 
rages that culminated in the burning of the castle, whence 
Power had escaped, however, to an isle of refuge on Morony’s 
estate. Act II1.—The acquittal of Phil, through the appear- 
ance of Terence in the usual Irish court of fiction; the 
criminal’s subsequent flight in the guise of an ancient 
crone; the assassination of Frank (who desires to cast off 
Judith in order to take to wife a South American heiress) by 
the bloodthirsty Terence; the death of the twins; and the 
righting of Little Frank by his grandfather, ere he departs for 
the Continent, where the tenants cease from troubling and the 
landlords are at rest. Curtain. Such is the stuff that 4d Hunted 
Life (London: Hutchinson), by J. Fogerty, is made on; and 
though it may appear sensational enough, yet you wade through 
the three volumes untouched by any thrill of excitement. The 
characters and the incidents alike are mostly hackneyed—in the 
first chapter alone you have quite a trophy of clichés, for the 
sensitive lad, who would be a poet and walks hand-in-hand 
with his teacher’s daughter fair, not only thrashes the braggart 
of the school but plays the hero’s part when a bull becomes 
infuriated at the sight of the lady’s ‘ bright-hued parasol ’—and 
the style is ambling to a degree, as is shown by this reply to 
the plain question ‘Where does So-and-So reside?’: ‘I am 
just going there .. . If you follow me up this steep pathway 
I shall show you the way to the cottage where he lives just now, 
at the other end of the island.’ Still, the author has evidently 
an intimate knowledge of certain economic aspects of Mr. 
Morley’s ‘ black area,’ as well as of the wild scenery on its sea- 
board ; and if you are prepared to be instructed rather than 
amused you may face the 654 pages with some confidence. 

It was Alice in Wonderland, if we remember rightly, who 
could never see any charm in a book containing neither pic- 
tures nor conversations: and in Henry Standon (London: 
Simpkin) no one can accuse Mr. D’Arcy Drew of word-paint- 
ing, or of allowing his puppets to waste their valuable time in 
frivolous conversation. True, an indiscriminate crowd of per- 
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sons gossips drearily about the ‘existence of a God,’ ‘moral 
perceptions,’ the ‘tender passion,’ ‘those new-fangled critical 
views imported from Gennany,’ and other enlivening topics: 
but converses—never. Henry Standon is a shadowy young 
man who is very properly persuaded that ‘ no love, conjugal or 
otherwise, possesses any value unless it is consecrated by the 
idea of duty.’ This original idea gives him complete ascendency 
over every one he comes across, and often enables him to save 
their lives, or to prevent them from eloping with other people’s 
wives : and, finally, to sacrifice a girl who unaccountably fell in 
love with him to an absurd scruple. There are two murders in 
the book, a few accidents, the intrigues of a wicked Italian 
Count, and of a doctor ‘who was not a devil,’ but these 
incidents are so swaddled in voluminous padding, and narrated 
in so insipid a manner, that we scarcely notice their occur- 
rence. The book reminds one ofa juvenile essay on the ethics 
of evolution, and the featureless characters that meander 
through its pages of the caricatures with which the writer 
might adorn the margin of his theme. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Only last week we drew attention to the growth of a spirit 
of courage among Churchmen generally and the current number 
of the National Review bears striking testimony to the truth of 
our observations, for two out of ten papers breathe that spirit 
in no uncertain fashion. Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P., 
joins hands with Mr. A. G. Boscawen, M.P., in discussing the 
attack on the Church from the point of view of the Church 
Parliamentary Committee and, good as their argument is, the 
boldness of their manifesto is even more pleasing. It was 
indeed high time that Churchmen inside the House of Commons 
should be organised, and we venture to say that organisation 
of forces within the House will be followed by energy in the 
recruiting and drilling of forces outside the House which shall 
make the unholy alliance of Nonconformists, Atheists and 
Indifferentists quake nota little. To this end we shall lend 
every assistance in our power. In the second paper Mr. 
Athelstan Riley, following the tone of a recent article by him 
in these columns, gives a clear sketch of the difficulty which 
besets the London Schoolboard. Nor can that puzzle be set 
forth more explicitly than in the following fragment of a 
dialogue :— 

Mr. Riley : You don’t want any faith taught in these schools ? 

Mr. Rowlands: No distinct faith. 

Rev. J. J.Coxhead : Do you think the doctrine of the Divinity 
of Our Lord ought to be taught in our schools ? 

Mr. Rowlands: No; because you would go outside Uni- 
tarian doctrine. 

Now the faith, which is not distinct, cannot be a faith at all, 
and Unitarianism and true Christianity are essentially contra- 
dictory—hence, without binding ourselves for the moment to 
all Mr. Riley’s arguments, we accept his conclusions. 

The Nineteenth Century opens with an interesting article by 
Mr. Smalley on ‘ Checks on Democracy in America,’ and is, to 
our mind, a good number generally. Even the chemical article 
by Mr. Wentworth Lascelles Scott, in spite of horrid formulz, 
is topical in subject, for it deals with modern explosives, and 
brings out some disquieting facts, especially in relation to dry 
gun-cotton. Thus once ‘an electric spark, caused merely by 
the rapid passage of a little mouse,’ ignited several ounces, and 
the sudden emission of a musical note will ignite ‘ most of the 
nitro-compounds’ when they are in an excitable state. The 
Salvation Army has emitted every kind of note, musical and 
the reverse, in the immediate vicinity of the stores of explosives 
discovered in Park Road, Chelsea ; we could find it in our 
hearts to wish that the theory had received practical demonstra- 
tion. Lord Monteagle contributes a moderate article on the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, and His Honour Judge Emden writes 
upon the manifold defects of Company Law. 

The most striking article in the Fortnightly is that of Mr. 
Robert Wallace, M.P., on the Future of Parties, for Mr. 
Wallace is always incisive, and his view that Socialism is 
destined to grow into a strong electioneering and political party 
is undoubtedly correct. In articles on Art at the Royal Academy 
and in the Salons the number is strong, and Dr. Villiers 
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Stanford contributes a sound paper on Musical Criticism in 
England. 

The Pall Mall Magazine has been fortunate enough to 
secure from Mr. Kipling a poem dealing with military life and 
death in his best manner. We have read nothing better for 
many a long day than— 


‘Is mare she neighs the ‘ole day long, 
She paws the ‘ole night through, 

\n' she won't take ‘er feed 'cause 0’ waitin’ for ‘is step, 
Which is just what a beast would do. 


The whole poem is full of true feeling and music. Extremely 
striking and distressing is a translation of a fragment of one of 
the last pieces of ‘poor Guy de Maupassant,’ quoted recently 
by a French journal, a fragment in which the consciousness of 
mental disorder is indicated clearly : and the rest of the number 
is strong. 

The most interesting article in 7he Century Magazine is 
Mr. W. J. Stillman’s account of a secret mission under- 
taken for Kossuth. Two portraits are given of the Hun- 
garian patriot as he appeared in the years 1851 and 1889, 
Excellent both ; though the former hardly does justice to the 
handsome face and stately bearing, which combined with his 
extraordinary eloquence in a language not his own to rouse 
both England and America to a profitless enthusiasm. Mr 
Stillman met with some curious adventures : but his mission— 
to recover the Crown jewels of Hungary—was a failure owing, 
as it appears, to no fault of his own. ‘The Fish Market, by 
Adriaan van Ostade, is the latest addition to Mr. Timothy 
Cole’s noble collection of wood-engravings after old Dutch 
masters. The engraving displays the same qualities of 
strength and delicacy which characterised his well-known 
series after early Italian painters. ‘A Cumberland Vendetta,’ 
by Mr. John Fox, jun., has the makings of a good story, and 
Mark Twain brings ‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson’ to a striking 
conclusion. 

For a companion picture to hossuth Scribner's has a 
lively sketch of the difficulties which beset the unfor- 
tunate Maximilian of Mexico in his attempt to found a 
dynasty across the ocean. The light thrown by the 
publication in Paris of fresh documents fails still to 
make clear what were Napoleon III.’s_ motives’ in 
launching this apparently hopeless enterprise. The illustrations 
which accompany the article show the perfection to which re- 
productive processes have been carried in America. ‘A Portion 
of the Tempest’ is a mystery of an annoying kind, because the 
reader is left completely mystified to the end. The editor 
should have offered a prize for the correct solution. Until this 
is done few people will be inclined to trouble their brains as to 
who the lady with the hood was, or why Jackson went off ina 
hurry to the mountains. 

The new editors of the Newbery House J/agazine ‘hope 
to find themselves able not only to preserve the best 
features which have hitherto characterised the magazine, 
but, further, to introduce alterations and improvements 
which will increase its attractiveness in the future. Among 
other things it is proposed to revert to ‘ the original purpose of 
the magazine as one intended primarily for churchmen.’ This 
is very well; but the editors do not as yet seem sure of their 
ground, and with regard to the Disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales and the question of religious teaching in the London 
Board Schools they give out a very uncertain sound. More- 
over, they find a good deal to be learned from the clerical con- 
tributors to Vox Clamantium. We agree with them—in a sense. 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s series of articles on the National 
Gallery in the A/onthly Packet is a good idea well carried out. 
Continuations of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s romance and Mr. A. 
J. Butlers readings on Dante help to make up a strong 
number. The Cornfil/ brings its twenty-second volume to a 
close, and with it Mr. H. S. Merriman’s novel, ‘With Edged 
Tools,’ which has already appeared in the legitimate three- 
volume form. ‘Uncle Onesimus’ isa pathetic story of a gentle- 
man of colour who is almost too good to enlist our sympathy. 
But for all that the minor characters are touched in cleverly 
enough. We have also received Blackwood's, Temple Bar, 
Longman’s, Belgravia, the Humanitarian, the Sunday at 
Home, the Leisure Hour, London Society, the Boy's Own 
Paper, ec. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE 


LAvril. By PAUL MARGUERITTE. Paris : Dentu. 

La Vierge. By EMILE BERGERET. Paris : Ollendorff. 

Amoureuse. Comédie en trois actes. By GEORGES DE PORTO- 
RICHE. Paris: Ollendorff. 

Les Petites Religions de Paris. By JULES Bots. Paris: 
Chailley. 

Le Droit de lEnfant. Py GeorGES OHNE?. Paris: Ollen- 
dorff. . 

Le Vrai Chevalier de Maison-Rouge. By G., LENOTRE. Paris: 
Perrin. 


A dainty virginal story, in the daintiest of dainty dress, such 
is L’Avril, by M. Paul Margueritte. The volume —it is the latest 
addition to the Collection Guillaume, a ‘library’ that is a credit 
to the publishing craft—is a joy to the sight and touch, with its 
delicate illustrations and its milk-coloured cover, protected by 
a parchment chemise. The fare is proper to the platter. Passion 
between such bland pages would be out of place. It would be 
easy but unjust to dismiss M. Paul Margueritte as an emascu- 
lated Paul Bourget, and Z’Avril as insipid, sentimental, and 
effeminate. The author of Za Force des Choses has undoubtedly 
sat at the feet of the author of Crue//e Enigme, but none the less 
he has a marked personal vein. He is a stylist, a worshipper 
of the fit word and the choice phrase. His insight into certain 
womanly emotions—those of maternity, for instance—are wonder- 
fully clear. Z’Avri/ is a book for unemancipated maidens and 
unsophisticated mothers. A simpler love story was never 
sketched, and the interest of the tale attaches less to those 
who marry than to those who make the match. French novels 
that are not on the matronly /ndex Expurgatorius are few : 
1’ Avril should be one of them. 

La Vierge, the latest addition to the series of Drames de 
) Honneur, on which M. Bergeret is engaged, is neither better 
nor worse than its predecessors. The author excels in por- 
traying the impossible behaviour of impossible people in 
impossible situations. Za Vierge purports to be a study in 
‘natural honour.’ It is the story of a young iady whose un- 
compromising regard for veracity, at the tender age of eleven, has 
a disastrous influence on the love affairs of her mother, and 
drives a gentleman ambitious to be her stepfather to take refuge 
with ‘ one of his friends, a rajah at Cabul.’ Honour is satisfied 
when the stickler for truth, arrived at comparative maturity, 
has graciously pardoned the improprieties of her parent, and 
has been provided by 7am with a husband, a fetit creve', whom 
injudicious dissipation has condemned to premature baldness. 
Descriptions of Brittany in a style gud sent son feutlleton, eked 
out with tags of blasphemy, are among the minor attractions of 
La Vierge. 

It is a misfortune for a man of talent to fall among the 
literary prophets. M. Georges de Porto-Riche has been badly 
served by the vaticinations of his admirers. He began his 
career with a memorable triumph, Za Chane de Francoise, a 
piece which went from the Theatre Libre to the Comédie- 
Francaise, at a time when people were stupefied to think that 
such things could be, for in the winter of 1888 André Antoine 
and his ‘young men’ were generally regarded as prodigies of — 
impudence, It was promptly predicted that M. de Porto-Riche 
would be guilty in the near future of a masterpiece. What he 
has done has been to produce Amoureuse, a three-act comedy, 
that obtained a succes d'estime at the Odéon, and has just been 
issued in volume form. Coming from an author of whom less 
was expected, Amoureuse would have passed muster ; asthe work 
of M. de Porto-Riche it was a disappointment. Still, though 
an indifferent play, it is readable, for while witty in parts it is 
audacious throughout. The plot is the history of a m‘nage a 
trots, in which the wife is so passionately fond of her husband 
—her senior by a number of years—that her affection is a curse 
in disguise. When we have said that the action of the piece 
depends wholly on motives other than psychological, we shall 
have indicated, as explicitly as may be desirable, the very 
slippery situation that gave Mdlle. Réjane the opportunity for 
some incomparable acting. From the dialogue of M. de Porto- 
Riche, which is often happy, this definition of the Revolted 
Daughter may be quoted. One of the characters is advised to 
marry a Mme. Brissot. Une femme divorcée’ he objects. 
Presque une veune fille fin de siecle, retorts the heroine. There 
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is also an exemplification of the truth of the proverb: Le mieux 
est Pennemi du bien, which the reafler is advised to search for. 

With much charm of style and an insight born of keen sym- 
pathy, M. Jules Bois has sketched in Le Petites Religions de 
Paris certain of the more uncommon phases of thought in 
Paris. Few would suspect that to-day in the ville lumicre Isis 
has her worshippers, the cult of Lucifer is observed, and the 
doctrine of the Essenes has its faithful. Yet M. Bois is able to 
furnish proof of the existence of these and other esoteric 
sects. He expounds their abstruse or cloudy tenets with so 
pleasant a touch and such an absence of pedantry that as one 
speeds from chapter to chapter one is half persuaded to be a 
proselyte to each in succession of these old-time creeds. In 
almost all of them the +0/e of honour is assigned to the eternal 
feminine, the Parisian being unable to escape from his one 
absorbing pre occupation even when disposed to be irreligiously 
religious. In the cant of the hour, we are above all concerned 
for the moment with the ¢¢at d’dme of our fellows. M. Bois’s 
side-lights on fantastic faiths, dibelots de sanctuaire as he aptly 
terms them, are an instructive contribution to this fascinating 
study. 

It is recorded among the commonplaces of criticism that 
Georges Ohnet is the arch-Philistine. The verdict may be 
unimpeachable, but it has perhaps been interpreted in a 
shallow inadequate spirit. There is a temptation to argue that 
compared with Ohnet the most gifted realists are the veriest 
impostors. A delightful exercise for a special pleader would 
be to argue that while Flaubert and the Goncourts have 
written romance, the author of Les Batailles de la Vie has 
reproduced the human document. The Philistine appears in 
his pages limned with unerring, photographic fidelity. His 
personages are of the earth, earthy: that is, they talk, think 
and act precisely as the members of the caste do of a truth, 
live, move, and have their being. Bouvard and Pécuchet are 
des écorchés, souls which the knife of analysis has stripped of 
their outward semblance. Carvajan and Philippe retain that 
veneer of conventionality which is of the essence of the Philis- 
tine—a circumstance which yet leaves us free to worship 
Flaubert and to... esteem Ohnet. But to our mousons, 
after this remark, that to Ohnet, a writer somewhat peevishly 
decried, should be allowed that praiseworthy mediocrity 
which is justly rewarded by a consolation prize, actually 
bestowed in this instance in the shape of a remunerative cir- 
culation. The novel that has given rise to these reflections 
will neither enhance nor detract from the reputation of the 
author of Le VWattre des Forges. A creditable piece of work 
enough, Le Drott de ? Enfant is strong in its opening chapters, 
but passing tame in its conclusion. A good man is presented 
struggling with adversity, and his conduct, if not a sight for 
the gods, may be followed with interest by novel-reading 
mortals. Herbelin, fated in this respect as Ohnet’s heroes 
have been before, is married to a disdainful beauty whom he 
loves but stands much in awe of. He learns on a sudden that 
her right to hold her head so mightily high is of the slenderest. 
He 1s about to thrust his wife from him, or worse, when the 
thought of Cécile, his only child, stays his hand. The shadow 
of so ugly a scandal must not cloud her girlhood. But Mme. 
Herbelin, prizing her passion above her daughter and her 
fame, scoffs at a compromise. Her delusion that she has 
chosen the better part is swiftly and cruelly dispelled. She 
discovers that a humdrum husband may have qualities that do 
not pertain to a young man about town, though he be a 
meritorious steeplechase rider and accomplish the feat—this 
detail is too infinitely characteristic of the author to be omitted 
—of remaining correct méme dans le fer dela course! Ohnet 
is at his best in these scenes. His sternly unromantic pen 
pitilessly forces home the incontrovertible truth, that breaking 
the Seventh Commandment may cease on occasion to be an 
entertaining performance to which no penalty is attached. In 
reality his material is exhausted at this point. The necessary 
marriage of Cécile does not move us and the reconciliation 
between husband and wife is unconvincing. Still these con- 
siderations, which are possibly captious, should deter no 
admirer of Ohnet from reading his latest work. 

That incomparable romance of the elder Dumas, Le Chevalier 
de Maison-Rouge, has furnished M. Lenotre with a theme for a 
curious and interesting historical work. It has long been known 
that Morand, as Dumas named his chevadier, had a prototype 
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in real life, a certain Marquis de Rougeville, to whom the 
bicgraphical dictionaries have devoted a few lines of—fiction, 
M. Lenotre has been at pains to paint afresh—and this time in 
its true colours—the portrait of this elusive personage. His 
dossier, incomplete and fragmentary, is among the French 
national archives. Supplementing these documents with crumbs 
of information collected with commendable diligence, M. 
Lenotre has brought to light whatever in all probability is to 
be learnt about his hero, who was only half a hero, and not a 
little, we fancy, a madman. This Rougeville—or rather Alex- 
andre Dominique Joseph Gousse, for his marquisate is as 
imaginary as seemingly all the titles and many of the actions 
attributed him—is a strange figure of a man, a true creature of 
his time, of the topsy-turveydom of the French Revolution. A 
commoner, he masqueraded asa noble when to be of gentle 
blood was to be destined to the guillotine ; unquestionably an 
adventurer, he could boast with reason that he had closely 
approached a queen ; a chevalier du poignard more certainly 
than of Saint Louis, a conspirator whose last concern was to 
hide his enmity to the Republic, courting danger, plus royaliste 
gue le rot, Rougeville yet contrived to live through the Reign 
of Terror. He was one of the stout-hearted few who stood by 
Marie Antoinette the day the populace filed passed her in the 
palace of the Tuileries. But the crowning glory of his career 
was his visit to the vewve Capet in prison at the Conciergerie. 
This was the famous ‘ incident of the pink, the central occur- 
rence in Dumas’s masterpiece. M. Lenotre’s account of this 
daring venture is graphic and excellent reading. Through no 
fault of his own he is not so successful in other portions of his 
book. Lack of authentic material only allows him to lift in 
part the veil that conceals much of Rougeville’s life from view. 
Still, though the whole truth is unattainable, the gl mpses we are 
afforded of this incomprehensible existence are at once instruc- 
tive and bewildering. To the end the character of the man is an 
enigma. His motives are as lofty at times as on other occa- 
sions his actions are mean. While constantly risking his life 
for a lost cause, he is engaged in the most contemptible love 
intrigues, He is brave yet an incorrigible boaster, high- 
minded yet guilty of the scurviest behaviour. It is M. Lenotre’s 
merit, that in his efforts to depict this slippery figure he has 
made an interesting excursion into the byways of history. 
He has rescued from oblivion a number of facts which 
aid in realising the ‘atmosphere’ in which the Revolution 
was carried out. Writing of the mania of denunciation ram- 
pant at the time in Paris, he relates how the attention of the 
authorities was drawn to a dog, whose masters, it was said, had 
taught him to bark viciously at patriots, and salute on his hind 
legs the passage of an aristocrat. The animal was destroyed 
by command of the police. It would be easy to quote indefi- 
nitely from M. Lenotre’s pages, but it is preferable that the 
reader should search out the good things in them for himself. 
RALPH DERECHE?. 
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Mr. G. A. SALA’S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, Two Vols.. 2ls. 


THINCS | HAVE SEEN AND 
PEOPLE | HAVE KNOWN. 


The TIMES of June 7th, 1894, says:—‘ Two enter- 
taining volumes.....It is needless to say that so 
practised and versatile a writer, a man who during 
half a century has seen so many things worth seeing 
and known so many people worth knowing, has set 
before his readers a very attractive feast. .... His 
gleanings by the way, as displayed in the present 
volumes, are abundant and full of interest.’ 
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